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HOW CLOSE ARE WE TO TEACHING MACHINES 
IN THE CLASSROOM? 


A Special Report on TMI-GROLIER Programmed Courses, 
Programmed Texts and Low-Cost Teaching Machines 


HE DEVELOPMENT of programmed 
learning has progressed to the 
point where teachers and educators 
everywhere are asking how this new 
instructional method will affect them, 
their schools, and their classes. 
TMI-GROLIER, a pioneer in program- 
ming research and teaching machines, 
has been engaged in extensive experi- 
mentation and testing, under the lead- 
ership of a team of educators and 
psychologists headed by Dr. Lloyd E. 
Homme and Dr. James L. Evans. 


Working closely with other psychol- 
ogists in the field, and drawing on the 
best practical and theoretical experi- 
ence available, TMI-GROLIER has pro- 
duced a series of programmed courses 
and texts. In addition, we have per- 
fected and are manufacturing the 
first practical low-cost teaching ma- 
chine for use with programmed 
courses. 


The TMI-GROLIER programmed 
courses and texts include spelling, 
arithmetic, algebra, punctuation, 
music; basic courses in Spanish, 
French, German, Latin and Russian, 
and others. Every course has been 
extensively tested, together with the 
TMI-GROLIER teaching machine, in ac- 
tual classrooms, such as the Albu- 
querque classroom pictured above. 


Feedback data are incorporated in the 
final revisions of every course. 


“Teaching machines, properly pro- 
grammed and properly used, are 
our best hope for education.” 


This statement, made by Professor 
James McClellan of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, perfectly sum- 
marizesthe aspirations of TMI-GROLIER. 


We do not pretend to know all the 
answers to programmed learning. 
However, with the cooperation of 
leading educators, curriculum special- 
ists, and psychologists, we have suc- 
cessfully completed the first necessary 
steps of this great educational experi- 
ment: we have produced a series of 
thoroughly tested programmed 
courses and texts; we are now manu- 
facturing in quantity the first practi- 
cal teaching machines for those edu- 
cators who want to test them. 


Our next step is clearly one in 
which TMI-GROLIER must explore, to- 
gether with the educators in the 
nation’s schools, the best possible 
means for utilizing the courses and 


machines we now have, and otners 
which are in preparation. 

Together, we will find the answers 
to many questions: In what aspects 
of learning can teaching machines be 
of optimum use? How effective are 
they in the classroom? For the indi- 
vidual student? For the teacher? To 
what extent should school adminis- 
trators and boards of education con- 
sider teaching machines and pro- 
grammed learning? 


In this second phase of develop- 
ment, TMI-GROLIER is now at work, 
correlating our findings with those of 
others in the educational world. Our 
courses are constantly being revised 
and re-designed to meet the actual 
needs of the teacher and classroom. 
Our full-scale Programming Facili- 
ties are coordinated with the main- 
stream of leading educational think- 
ing. In short, today’s classroom needs 
are determining the direction of TMI- 
GROLIER’s expanding services in the 
field of programmed learning. 

If you wish to know more about 
TMI-GROLIER’s low-cost teaching ma- 
chines and programmed courses, and 
how you can efficiently test and eval- 
uate them, simply write on your 
school letterhead to Dept. 60 


TEACHING MATERIALS CORPORATION 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
A Division of GROLIER INCORPORATED 
Publishers of The Book of Knowledge and The Encyclopedia Americana 
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A WISCONSIN INSURANCE COMPANY 


= CLASSIFIED RISK 
INSURANCE CORP. La Crosse ...... 28.90 


SAVE UP TO 30%, 
broker or agent commission to pay ... you 
SAVE the difference. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


— . age | 


Wisconsin Teachers Actually PAY LESS for 


AUTO INSURANCE from... 


CLASSIFIED RISK! 


Compare Rates... 


Compare rates — see how much you can save with 
Classified Risk. Here are typical six month premiums 
on a 1958 Chevrolet with the following coverages: 


Bodily Injury — $25,000/$50,000. 

Property Damage — $10,000. 

Medical Payments — $1,000 each 
person. 

Full Coverage Comprehensive. 

$100 Deductible Collision plus 
protection against uninsured 
drivers.* 





Th sasickancen $29.80 Milwaukee .......... 33.20 
ME 5 Sac eees 29:30 Oshkosh ............ 28.90 
DP cicchesetins a0 PURI. i ivccecnens 29.80 
NS Ss een decd ora ‘i ener 29.80 
Chippewa Falls ....... 29.80 Prairie du Chien...... 29.80 
Darlington .......... BE PAs cscs 29.20 
Eau Claire .......... 30.50 Rhinelander ......... 29.80 
Fond du Lac......... 28.90 Richland Center ... .. 29.80 
Green Bay ...... 28.90 Shawano ........ 29.80 
Janesville ....... 30.50 Stevens Point ..... 29.80 
Kenosha ........ 31.40 Tomah ........... 29.80 
Watertown ....... 29.80 

Ladysmith ...... 29.80 Wausau .......... 30.50 

You deal Direct. No Madison ........ 28.90 West Bend ....... 30.50 


Marinette ....... 26.50 Wisconsin Dells ... 29.80 


*The above figures are merely examples. You may increase 
or decrease coverage as you desire. Of course, you pay 
the usual LOWER Classified Risk rates! 


WRITE TODAY — No Agent Will Call! 


CLASSIFIED RISK INSURANCE CORPORATION 
2510 West Capitol Drive, Phone HI 5-6670, Milwaukee 6, Wis. 
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PLEASE ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS 





HOME ADDRESS 


1. Is the car customarily driven to and 





STREET 


CITY ZONE from work? 
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PRESENT POLICY EXPIRES 


DESCRIPTION OF AUTOMOBILE 
YEAR MAKE MODEL 








MONTH DAY 
Send Coupon In For Rates Only—This Is Not A Contract! 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


YES NO 
2. If yes, is car driven more than 10 miles 
BODY STYLE one way? 
YES NO 
Name, drivers under age 25, if any, 
YEAR 














‘ **COCA-COLA” AND “COKE ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
2 











‘ y 
Cat tlg is a pure, wholesome blending of 


natural food flavors. No artificial flavoring added. It provides a 
bit of quick energy... brings you back refreshed after work or 
play. It contributes to good health by providing a pleasurable 
moment’s pause from the pace of a busy day. 


2 May 1961 
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Would you like to put 30 worthy students through college each year? 


EDUCATORS 


Would you like to earn $3,000 extra income each year? 


If your answer to these questions is YES, please read the following: 


» 


» 


» 


» >] 


» 


WHAT IS THE EDUCATORS TUITION PLAN? 


THE EDUCATORS TUITION PLAN is available only to high school students and 
their parents. The students must be in the upper half of their class. 


A LOCAL HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER makes available our college financing program. 
He helps to determine the amount needed and computes the necessary monthly 
deposit. While the student is still in high school, the parent makes regular 
monthly deposits to the bank. In turn, the bank open a savings account, crediting 
their usual interest rate to same. When the student begins to attend college, 
costs are taken from this account until it is exhausted; then the bank automatically 
begins making loans until the education is completed. The parent makes the same 
deposits—whether the amount is deposited to savings or credited to the loan. 


BY STARTING DURING the high school years to handle the college financing 
problems, the parent has a longer period of time to amass the sum needed, 
thereby materially reducing their monthly deposits. The student is aware that his 
college is assured and takes the proper courses; therefore, a far better job of 
college preparatory work can be done. 


DUE TO THIS UNIQUE PROCEDURE, the net interest cost is much less. The insur- 
ance features of the plan offer the best protection available at the lowest possible 
cost. In the event of the death of the student, the balance of the loan and the 
remaining cost of education are paid. 


THE EDUCATORS TUITION PLAN differs from all others in that it is presented to 
the parents before a definite decision has been reached to send (or not to send) 
the student to college. Our representative (a local high school teacher) has an 
opportunity to do a heart-warming job of motivating both the parent and the 
student toward this goal. Throughout the high school and college years, our 
representative is available to consult with the student and parents on scholar- 
ships, part-time jobs, summer jobs, and all other related programs. Teachers em- 
ployed by the Educators Tuition Plan will not be permitted to represent the plan 
in the high school in which they teach, thereby eliminating any possibility of a 
conflict of interest. 





Send this coupon to: Mr. Roy R. Scott P.O. Box 1591 


Gentlemen: Please send me the complete details of EDUCATORS TUITION PLAN's program for financing higher 


Educators Tuition Plan Lansing, Mich. 


education and how | may participate profitably in this program. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





1961 SUMMER SESSIONS 
WISCONSIN STATE 
COLLEGES 


Undergraduate and Graduate 
Study 


On A Campus Close to You 
and in the Northwoods Too 


Well located and admirably equipped to serve the 
educational needs of all sections of the state, the nine 
Wisconsin State Colleges — and their summer campuses 
in the Northwoods — again offer a summer schedule of 
courses, workshops, and institutes which begin in June. 


Good Time to Start 

While most summer session students are e:ther teachers 
or regular year college students, directors of admission 
point out that many 1961 high school graduates might 
find it valuable to start their academic program during 
the summer session. Not only will this help those who 
want to get an early start —and finish sooner — but 
others who don't know whether they will like college, 
or will be able to do the work, can find out during the 
summer session. 


The Graduate Program 

This will be the second summer for the Cooperative 
Graduate program which is being conducted by the 
Wisconsin State Colleges and the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Its basic purpose is to strengthen the academic 
preparation of experienced elementary and secondary 
teachers. It will lead to a master’s degree in a teaching 
field after the completion of four eight-week summer 
sessions, or two summer sessions and a semester. 

This summer, graduate students will find an increased 
number of specialized courses, rang:ng from ‘‘Problems 
in the Teaching of Reading” and ‘‘Studies in Ethnomusi- 
cology" to ‘‘Sectionalism and the Civil War’’ and ‘Soil 
Genesis and Morphology”, being given at the var‘ous 
State Colleges. 

The Wisconsin State Colleges at La Crosse, Superior, 
and Menomonie (Stout) will be offering their own 
graduate programs too. 


Eight-Week Session 

The eight-week session enables students to earn eight 
semester credits instead of six, thus making it possible 
to complete a semester in two sessions. It also promotes 
better utilization of college resources. 

For those who find it difficult to attend an eight-week 
session, special short-term institutes and workshops have 
been scheduled on most campuses. 


An Excellent Faculty 

Teachers for the summer sessions are carefully se!ected 
from the college staff and visiting lecturers and profes- 
sors are brought in from all parts of the country. Each 
teacher is an authority in his field, and is willing and 
anxious to share his experience, knowledge, and en- 
thusiasm with you. 


Adequate Libraries 
On most campuses a new library awaits your profes- 
sional use and browsing pleasure. There are thousands 
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SUMMER SCHEDULE 


Eau Claire..__.June 12—-Aug. 4 
La Crosse- -_-_-_-_ June 12-Aug. 4 
Oshkosh _ _ _ _ - June 12-Aug. 4 7 
Platteville____June 19-Aug. 11 § 
River Falls_._.__June 12—-Aug. 4 
Stevens Point._June 12—Aug. 4 
cekcinows June 19—Aug. 11 
Superior- - _ _ _ - June 12-Aug. 4 
Whitewater ___June 19—Aug. 11 










Pigeon Lake Camp 


Outdoor Education—School 
Camping Workshop (3 
credits) __ _- July 26—-Aug. 12 











Art Workshop (2 credits) 
sa ich wateette area Aug. 13-26 










Forensic Workshop (2 
edits) ........- Aug. 13-26 












Trees for Tomorrow Camp 


Conservation Workshop (6 
credits) __ _ _June 18—July 22 











Conservation Workshop (3 
credits) __ _ July 30-Aug. 16 










of volumes and hundreds of professional periodicals. 
The latest information in your major field of interest is 
on a library shelf. 


Pleasant Housing 

New dormitories are open on each campus with mod- 
ern, comfortable furnishings, adequate study space and 
diverting lounge areas. 

Fully justifying the term ‘‘campus living room" are 
the magnificent student unions on each campus. These 
buildings offer dining facilities, game rooms, meeting 
space, and lounges for after-class relaxation. 


The Cost Is Low 

The inclusive Summer Session fee for Wisconsin resi- 
dents is $78 for full-time undergraduate and graduate 
students. Out-of-state students pay $96. Dormitory rooms 
rent for $6.50 per week, while meals at the college 
cafeteria range from $10 to $12 per week. 


The Northwoods Campuses 


A number of special workshops are scheduled for 
Pigeon Lake Camp (near Drummond in Bayfield County) 
and the Trees for Tomorrow Camp at Eagle River. These 
activities carry graduate and undergraduate credit. 

At Pigeon Lake Camp are an Outdoor Education and 
School Camping Workshop, three credits, July 26 to 
August 12; and Art and Forensic Workshops, each offer- 
ing two credits, and held simultaneously from August 
13 to 26. 

Trees for Tomorrow Camp will have two Conservation 
Workshops, a six credit program from June 18 to July 22, 
and a three credit from July 30 to August 16. 

Information on these summer programs may be secured 
by writing Harry F. Bangsberg, Board of Regents of 
State Colleges, Madison 2, Wisconsin. 


More Information 
For additional information, write to the Director of 
Summer Sessions at the college of your choice. 


May 1961 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


June 25-30—NEA Convention, 
City 

Aug 6—-12—American Association Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, 
Washington, D. C. 

Aug. 21-23—National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, Toronto, Canada 

Sept. 25—Southwest Wisconsin Education 
Association, Platteville 

Sept. 29—Oct. 4—NEA Department of Ru- 
ral Educatiou, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Oct. 5-6—North Wisconsin—Lake Superior 
Education Association, Superior 

Oct. 12-13—Northwestern Wisconsin Ed- 
ucation Association, Eau Claire 

Nov. 2-3—WEA Annual Convention, 
waukee 

Nov, 22-25—National Council for the So- 
cial Studies, Chicago 

Feb. 16—Southern Wisconsin Education 
Association, Madison 

Feb. 14-17—American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, Chicago 

Feb. 17-21—American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic City 

Feb. 24-28—National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, St. Louis 


Atlantic 


Mil- 





WEA Officers for 1961 


President 


PrAmRY W.. JONES! 2.5 «0 <ai0 s.c256% 0's Wausau 
President-Elect 
Wort Ewepem «oii. ccc cesses West Allis 
First Vice President 
Howarp C. KoEpPEN ..........-- Clinton 
Second Vice President 
DonormyY RUES 26. .5-6060 e000 Madison 


Third Vice President 
ALLEN A. ANDERSON ...... Spring Valley 


Executive Secretary 


WG. WWRRREIORE sod on ene See Madison 


Treasurer 
Lioyp R. MosENG 


WEA Executive Committee 


BRATS “WE: JOMME 5.6 6 cc's cis eo05s Wausau 

Mire LUEDER . wos cece ee West Allis 

Howarp C. KoEPPEN ........... Clinton 

DonerHyY HWE .. we ckiceee Madison 

ALLEN A. ANDERSON ...... Spring Valley 

Dona.p C. Hoert, Past Pres .. . Jefferson 
District | 

Roy E. Trssetts (1963) ...... Frederic 
District 11 

ALMA THERESE LINK (1961) ...Oshkosh 
District Ill 

Di. Pieew (1GG2)). osc sccees La Crosse 
District IV 

Rona.p C, JENSEN (1962) ...... Kenosha 
District V 

Dona.p E. Upson (1961) .... Janesville 
District VI 

Eunice Fiscupacu (1963) ...Milwaukee 


Professional Staff 
H.-C, WEHINEICE...... «.. Executive Secretary 
Chances: U. PRAREY..s..05 605: Research 
Rose BD. ROWEN: «6 iticicns oe Publications 
Rosert Muncer... Locals—PR Consultant 
A. W. ZELLMER. Locals—-FTA-SWEA Cons. 
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The Journal’s Cover 


Some workshops this summer will provide teachers with an opportunity for 
study in their particular field and some recreation in the woodlands and 
along the streams of Wisconsin. In this Journal you will find articles briefly 
mentioning some of the workshops. The cover photograph is of a group of 
Physical Science Teachers at a Wisconsin camp. 
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Suggestions for Summer 


So far on this page I have been talking about the 
responsibilities | believe a teacher needs to assume 
towards the children, the parents, and the general 
public. This time I would like to tell you what I 
believe a teacher's responsibility is to herself. This is 
a very good time with vacation time almost upon us 
to stop and do a critical evaluation of ourselves. Have 
I accomplished my goals and aspirations set last 
September? Have my pupil and parent contacts been 
as profitable as they might? Have I practiced maxi- 
mum cooperation with my fellow teachers and im- 
mediate superiors? How can I improve myself so that 
I can do a better job next year? Perhaps some of the 
following suggestions will help in this job of self- 
improvement. 

Summer vacation plans might include a summer 
session at some college or university where you will 
be exposed to improved techniques of teaching. 
Summer school provides a chance to sit down with 
colleagues from all over the country and exchange 
“shop-talk.” Some of your ideas will come from the 
exchange at these informal “buzz” sessions. Perhaps 
some of you have formed the habit of taking a sum- 
mer session at a different university in a different 
section of the country each year. This can improve 
your outlook and experience for the next school year 
because of the combination of study with travel. Per- 


HARRY W. JONES 
WEA President 


haps after evaluation of your performance towards 
the end of this school year you decide you need a 
complete change. Maybe a trip just for the trip’s sake, 
several short fishing jaunts, painting your house or 
just plain doing nothing until school starts again. 

Of course, it is my hope that many of you are 
planning to go to Atlantic City on June 25-30. Each 
local association that has 100 NEA members or major 
fraction thereof is entitled to a delegate to the NEA 
Convention. Why not make use of this representation 
this year and really give Wisconsin a good-sized dele- 
gation to honor the NEA president, our own Clarice 
Kline. If you need a few more NEA members so that 
you can get a delegate, it still isn’t too late to send 
them in. 

Another summer event that the officers of your 
local and other interested members can look forward 
to is the summer workshop to be held on the campus 
of Wisconsin State College, Stevens Point, August 
16-18. Certainly each local Association will want to 
be represented by at least one member because of 
the professional assistance, idea exchange, and _ in- 
spiration they will get at such a meeting. 

Looking forward to seeing many of you at Atlantic 
City and Stevens Point, may I wish all of you a 
profitable vacation. 


President Jones and Henry C. Rowe, NEA director, meet NEA district chairman, representatives of educational groups, and WEA staff members 
to consider ways and means to acquaint Wisconsin teachers with the services and values of the National Education Association. The meet- 
ing was held in Wisconsin Rapids on March 25. L. to r. Mrs. Lillian Zahn, Chippewa Falls; Pearl Moe, Eau Claire; Mrs. Kathryn Bostrom, 
Phillips; Mrs. Florence Lawrenz, Madison; Margaret Collentine, Darlington. Standing—Amil Zellmer, Madison; Henry C. Rowe, Beloit; Charles 
U. Frailey, Madison; President Jones, Wausau; Robert Tremain, West Salem; H. C. Weinlick, Madison; Earl Henry, Milwaukee; Paul Honzik, 
Milwaukee County; Orvus Dodsworth, Medford; Paul Stelsel, Fond du Lac; C. M. Hadley, Oshkosh; Dwayne Schmaltz, Middleton. 
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Within the last 60 years the 
United States has been transformed 
rom a relatively simple agricultural 
state into a highly industrialized na- 
tion. As this Industrial Revolution 
orogressed, it required a greater and 
greater number of highly trained 
ind educated men and women for 
all kinds of positions in business and 
industry. To meet the demand, more 
and more emphasis was placed upon 
the teaching of science in high 
schools and colleges and universi- 
ties. Corporations, business firms, 
and foundations made grants for sci- 
entific research and established 
scholarships and fellowships at lead- 
ing universities to further graduate 
study in the sciences. 


Emphasis on Science 


In more recent years the develop- 
ment of the atomic bomb gave fur- 
ther impetus to the study and teach- 
ing of science. The launching of 
Sputnik I and other space satellites 
by the Soviet Union resulted in put- 
ting huge sums of money into the 
study of science in high schools, un- 
dergraduate colleges, and in gradu- 
ate and professional schools. Public 
school programs in science have 
been developed and extended down 
into the elementary grades. In addi- 
tion to workshops, conferences, and 
symposiums, summer institutes in 
science for gifted high school juniors 
and seniors and for high school and 
college teachers were established. 
Gifts to colleges for new science 
buildings have been conspicuous. 
Grants for science equipment and 
research projects on the undergradu- 
ate college level have been many 
and large. More and more fellow- 
ships with generous stipends and 
allowances have been established to 
encourage more qualified young 
people to go into science. As re- 
cently as November, 1960, the Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisory Committee 
recommended a “massive” increase 
in the federal government’s role in 
financing and otherwise facilitating 
basic research and the training in 
the physical sciences. It urged that 
American science must “double and 
redouble in size and strength” in the 
next generation. 


The Great Imbalance 


The need for excellence in science 
training and basic research, for more 
and better educated scientists, and 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Are the SOCIAL STUDIES 
and the HUMANITIES 
of NO VALUE? 


for more money to assure excellence 
is natural, understandable, neces- 
sary, and widely recognized. It is 
distressing, however, to note the 
great and rapidly growing imbal- 
ance between the sciences and the 
social studies and humanities and 
the lack of appreciation for the lat- 
ter. Compared with science, there 
seems to be relatively little interest 
in or financial support for the study 
of economics, government, history, 
English, foreign languages, philoso- 
phy, sociology, psychology, and 
other liberal arts subjects. Relatively 
little money is being spent to en- 
courage gifted high school and col- 
lege students and high school and 
college teachers in the social studies 
and humanities and provide them 
with opportunities similar to those 
in the sciences. For students and 
teachers in these areas, this neglect 
is most discouraging and a cause for 
low morale. Worse yet is the fact 
that no one seems to be greatly con- 
cerned or alarmed over the disparity 
that continues to increase. It is par- 
ticularly surprising that business- 
men, of all people, do not show more 
interest than they do in providing 
financial support to strengthen the 
study of economics and government. 





Editor’s Note: Dr. Giddens has granted 
us permission to reprint his statement on 
the imbalance between the study of sci- 
ence’ and the humanities which appeared 
in the Winter issue of the 1961 Hamline 
University Bulletin. 


PAUL H. GIDDENS 
President, Hamline University 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Pertinent to Survival 

The need for emphasizing the so- 
cial studies and humanities is just as 
great and pertinent to our survival 
as science. How can we possibly 
operate our democratic form of gov- 
ernment successfully unless we have 
citizens and leaders who have a 
knowledge and understanding of the 
complicated economic, social, and 
political problems that confront us? 
How many citizens have sufficient 
knowledge to vote intelligently and 
make a rational decision on such 
current issues as taxation, inflation, 
civil rights, the farm problem, medi- 
cal care for the aged, the flight of 
gold, foreign aid, and the regulation 
of business by government? 

We are even less prepared to 
make intelligent decisions on foreign 
policies and international issues. If 
we are to deal successfully with the 
thorny international problems that 
plague us and avoid war, there must 
be greater emphasis placed upon 
the study of the nature of Commu- 
nism and the history, language, eco- 
nomic system, politics and govern- 
ment, religion and philosophy, and 
the culture of Russia, Europe, Af- 
rica, the Middle East, the Far East, 
and Latin America. If we are unable 
to cope successfully with these do- 
mestic and international issues, all 
of which have their roots in the so- 
cial studies and humanities, spend- 
ing more money on science will not 
enable us to survive. There must be 
as much emphasis and financial sup- 
port given to the study of human af- 
fairs as to science. 








Parents expect more from 


Modern Foreign Language 
Study in Our Schools 


FRANK GRITTNER 
State Supervisor of Modern Foreign Languages 
State Department of Public Instruction 


HE nationwide interest in pro- 

moting foreign language study 
in the public schools is one of the 
phenomenal developments of recent 
years. Much of the impetus comes 
directly from parents who are re- 
questing not only a wider selection 
of language choices, but also are 
expecting their children to acquire 
a better spoken mastery of the 
foreign tongue than was possible 
when they were in school. The rea- 
sons which parents give for this de- 
sire range all the way from the 
presence of an increased number of 
Americans traveling in foreign lands 
to the existence of a small number 
of Russian sputniks orbiting in outer 
space. But whatever the reasons the 
local demand is there, and, in most 
cases, it appears to be sincere. 


Crowded Curriculum 

However, parents do not always 
appreciate the problems involved in 
expanding the curriculum. A super- 
visor from another state reports the 
case of a parent in a big city insist- 
ing that his son should have a 
chance to study Russian. The 
national security, he felt, depended 
upon the introduction of this 
language into the public schools re- 
gardless of how small the enroll- 
ment. However, when the man was 
informed that his son could in fact 
sign up for Russian immediately— 
that a full credit course was being 
offered the last period of the school 
day in a central location so that one 
good-sized class could be assembled 
from the city’s schools—he dropped 
the subject immediately. The cross- 
town travel would have compelled 
his son to drop football. 


This was a case where a parent 
unexpectedly came face to face with 
a problem that has been troubling 
administrators—as well as foreign 
language teachers—for years; name- 
ly, how to add something to a tightly 
packed area without taking some- 
thing else out. To the administrator 
the problem resolves itself into a 
question: If something from among 
the curricular or co-curricular activi- 
ties has to give, what will it be? If 
present trends continue the language 
teachers, themselves will no longer 
be confronted with the problem of 
how to cram four complex skills— 
understanding, speaking, reading, 
and writing—into two “years” of 
language study. Their programs are 
being expanded both ways from the 
middle; downward into the grades 
and upward into advanced senior 
high courses. However, no one seems 
to have come up with a complete 
answer as to exactly how the recom- 
mended expansion of mathematics, 
science, English, and foreign 
language studies is to fit into the 
curriculum. 

Meanwhile another factor is help- 
ing to accelerate extension of foreign 
language offerings. It is the action 
taken by the United States Congress 
in passing the National Defense 
Education Act (NDEA). The most 
visible results directly traceable to 
this Act are: 1) A rapid increase in 
the number of language laboratories, 
2) creation of academic-year and 
summer language institutes for ia- 
structing teachers in the newer 
methods of language instruction, and 
3) the establishment of foreign 
language supervisors in 37 states. All 
of this seems to indicate a departure 
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from the language de-emphasis 
which accompanied the period 
of political isolationism between the 
two world wars. Educators as well 
as politicians have apparently come 
to feel that, as the leading world 
power, we can no longer afford to 
tell the rest of the world: “If you 
want to talk to us, learn English.” 
Moreover, the upsurge in Russian 
enrollments indicates that we have 
also abandoned the practice of ex- 
cluding the language of a potential 
enemy from the curriculum as was 
done with German in World War ]. 


Justification of Languages 


Languages, it would seem, should 
have their own justification for 
existing. No one should attempt to 
promote them, for example, because 
they help to teach English grammar 
(even tho this may be a desirable 
by-product in many cases). Instead, 
authorities are coming to look upon 
languages as a necessity in the world 
of cold wars and nuclear rockets. 
Only by having citizens who under- 
stand the other man’s language, they 
say, can we cultivate a climate of 
understanding. “Yankee” language 
ineptitude is certainly one of the fac- 
tors behind our failure to appreciate 
the importance of certain cultural 
differences between ourselves and 
non-English-speaking peoples. 
Cuba’s turning to the communist 
block and the stoning of our Vice 
President in oil-rich Venezuela are 
examples of unexpected hostility 
which might have been prevented 
with a little more understanding on 
our part. 

Languages, then, are viewed as 
essential to national security. Evi- 
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lence indicates that a language can 
mly be learned properly if begun 
somewhere before the age of ado- 
iescence. (Dr. Penfield, Speech and 
Brain-Mechanisms, see p. 5, A Coun- 
selor’s Guide, Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages, Bulletin 1960, No. 20, Office 
of Education). Tho the need is rec- 
ognized as nationwide, it will have 
to be met at the local level thru the 
education of pre-adolescents in our 
public schools. 

Having accepted that the job 
should be done and that the local 
systems should be encouraged to 
undertake the responsibility for 
doing it, there remains the problems 
of when to begin and how to pro- 
ceed. From the research which be- 
gan with the crash programs of the 
Second World War 20 years ago a 
“new” concept of language teaching 
has emerged. It is the view that lan- 
guage is the acquisition of a highly 
complex set of skills rather than a 
course in deductive reasoning. It is 
something the student does rather 
than something he learns about. 
Grammar and reasoning are not 
abolished; instead they are relegated 
to the secondary position of being 
used only when they are more effi- 
cient than the direct approach. Even 
then the student is encouraged to 
arrive at the “rules” inductively, 
noting for himself the basic struc- 
tural differences between his own 
and the “target” language. He is not 
given long lists of words to memo- 
rize which he must then try to fit 
together like a jig-saw puzzle, 
making in the process more wrong 
than right attempts. The new ap- 
proach attempts to expose the stu- 
dent to a maximum of correct speech 
patterns; to hearing, speaking, read- 
ing and writing in that order. As for 
how to teach languages, the empha- 
sis is on the audio-lingual approach. 
The student is first taught to com- 
prehend native speech and then to 
develop fluency in correctly speak- 
ing it. Reading and writing follow 
later, but are based upon the 
material he has already learned to 
understand and speak without hesi- 
tation. 


Time to Begin 

In regard to when to begin, it has 
already been mentioned that a lan- 
guage can seldom be truly mastered 
unless it is begun before the age of 
puberty (See also Wisconsin Journal 
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of Education, Nov. 1960, pp. 31 and 
40). Everyone is probably familiar 
with at least one European immi- 
grant—perhaps even a brilliant 
scholar—who can never quite rid 
himself of the foreign sounds that 
creep into his spoken English. And 
yet the speech of his seven-year-old 
child, after only a year or two in 
the States, is indistinguishable from 
that of any other second-grader in 
Wisconsin. What has happened? 
Somehow the speech areas of the 
professors brain have “crystalized” 
into acceptance of only the sound 
patterns of his original tongue while 
those areas of the child’s brain are 
still pliable and receptive to the pat- 
terns of any language. 

Granting the advisability of the 
early start, each school system is 
then faced with the question of how 
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. . . hearing, speaking, reading, writing . . . 


early? In making such a decision, 
two factors should be considered: 
they are “concentration” and “conti- 
nuity.” That is, one language is 
elected and carried thru in unin- 
terrupted sequence for as many years 
as seem necessary for mastery of the 
four linguistic skills. The National 
Education Association and Modern 
Language Association recommend as 
ideal a ten-year continuity beginning 
in third grade. Dr. Conant, on the 
other hand, feels that it is more 
realistic to aim at a program starting 
in seventh grade which carries on 
continuously for five or six years. He 
adds that a foreign language pro- 
gram should begin in the very early 
grades only when continuity can be 


assured and when a teacher with 
near-native fluency is available. 

In regard to who should take the 
foreign language, general practice 
has been to offer it to all students 
in the early grades (3 thru 6). Al- 
most invariably, however, some 
means of selection has been con- 
sidered desirable for seventh and 
eighth grade classes. The criteria of 
selection have usually consisted of 
some combination of the following: 
1) I. Q., 2) student desire, 3) teach- 
er recommendation, 4) above grade 
level in reading. 

The number of students allowed 
to enroll, as well as the choice of the 
language itself, is all too often deter- 
mined simply by the availability of a 
qualified teacher. 


Shortage of Teachers 

This is the one disquieting fact 
about the entire language move- 
ment; the one that is keeping it from 
expanding even more rapidly. There 
is a pitifully short supply of foreign 
language people, both in the field 
and in the teacher-training institu- 
tions. On the elementary level the 
need might be described as critical. 
Opportunities for qualified people 
appear to be limitless. 

In addition to the surprising de- 
mand for languages in general, there 
is within the language movement a 
specific phenomenon which is equal- 
ly astonishing; it is the rapid ac- 
ceptance of the language laboratory 
on the high school level. In Wiscon- 
sin, for example, the number has in- 
creased from two experimental in- 
stallations in 1958 to well over 50 at 
present. Many more are now in the 
planning stages. Nationwide over the 
same period of time, the number has 
ballooned from a mere 64 to more 
than 2,500 as reported by the Office 
of Education in Washington. In re- 
gard to the specific functions of a 
language laboratory, the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction has re- 
cently published a 30-page bulletin 
on the subject, (Voice of the Wis- 
consin Foreign Language Teacher, 
Spring, 1961. Copies available on re- 
quest). The subject is too vast to 
treat in any detail here, but it might 
be well to suggest a few reasons for 
this development. Aside from the 
NDEA reimbursement, the most 
significant factor is the unique suit- 
ability of electronic equipment for 
teaching foreign languages along 

(Turn to Page 15) 





Waukesha educators plan inservice 
program in order to better understand 


What and How Others Teach 


ET’S see the other side of the 

educational picture. This com- 
ment started a virtual chain reaction 
within the Inservice Committee of 
the Waukesha Public Schools. And 
so a double session of class visitation 
within the local system came into 
being. 

In October of last year, the Inserv- 
ice Committee met to discuss the 
second semester training session held 
annually within the system for the 
staff. The committee comprised of 
building principals, class counselors, 
administrative staff, and teacher 
representatives was presented with a 
questionnaire outlining inservice 
possibilities. 

The questionnaire, as follows, was 
used to get concrete opinions about 
various types of inservice programs. 

1. Would a half-day session of class- 

rooms visitations, elementary and/or 
secondary be beneficial to you? 

Yes __No __Doubtful __Not Bene- 
ficial 
(During this half-day session you 
would observe a classroom in opera- 
tion in our own system on a grade 
level other than your own:) 

2. Do you feel elementary and secondary 


High school teachers 


teachers could benefit from such 


observations? 
_Yes __No __Can’t Say 

. Would you object to having fellow 
teachers observing your classes? 
__Yes __No __Indifferent 

. Do you feel that a workshop session 
for various grades or subjects would 
be more beneficial? 
__Yes __No __Doubtful —_Not Bene- 
ficial 

5. Do you prefer an ‘outside’ speaker for 

the inservice sessions, similar to those 
we have had in the past? 
__Yes __No __Indifferent 


Purpose of Visits 


General committee feeling seemed 
to indicate that the classroom visita- 
tions would serve a real purpose 
since as a system grows it is difficult 
for the staff to see the over-all pic- 
ture of education, and staff contacts 
between elementary and secondary 
are less frequent. 

To facilitate a program of ex- 
change visitation within the same 
school system, it was decided to se- 
lect two afternoons one week apart 
instead of the usual one-day session 
held for the entire system. 

The general committee discussed 


visit the grades. 


RUTH WITTE 
Director of Public Relations 
Waukesha Public School 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


in great detail the type of program 
this visitation should be. It was felt 
that certain curriculum information 
should be presented to each group 
so that a better understanding of 
the visitation would be achieved: 
however, the most profitable part of 
such a program lay in actual class- 
room observation. Two sub-commit- 
tees with elementary and secondary 
staff on each committee were or- 
ganized to handle the general plan- 
ning for each half-day session. 
High school inservice sessions 
were held on two campuses. Wau- 
kesha has one junior-senior high 
school on two campuses. Central 
Campus houses grades 7-10; South 
Campus houses grades 11 and 12. 
All sixth grade teachers were as- 
signed to Central Campus specifi- 
cally to observe 7th and 8th grade 
classes. Other elementary teachers 
assigned to Central Campus visited 
classes and subject areas of their 
choice. Prior to the visitation each 
elementary teacher assigned to Cen- 
tral Campus filled in a preference 
sheet for the session. Six class visits 
of 15 minutes each were held on this 
campus. General reaction after the 
visit seemed to indicate that only a 
few classes should be visited, stay- 
ing a longer period in each class. 


Variation of Plans 


Program schedules at South and 
Central Campus varied somewhat. 
Since this was the first such program 
of its type in the system, the com- 
mittee felt that a little experimenta- 
tion as to type of program should 
enter into the planning. 

Sessions held at South Campus 
were divided into three parts: 

1. Panel presentation of the high school 
program—homogeneous grouping, 
testing, counseling, required sub- 
jects. 

2. Classroom visitations (Two sessions 
of 20 minutes each) and a building 
tour. 
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3. Student panel discussing the transi- 

tion from elementary to high school. 

Half of the elementary teachers 
from each grade school were sent to 
Central Campus and half to South 
Campus. Within the groups at each 
campus, schools were divided to 
give teachers a better opportunity 
to be with those from other build- 
ings in the system. 

Elementary committee sessions re- 
solved the final program for their 
half-day session by setting up sub- 
ject area fields in each of the ten 
elementary schools in the system. 
Generally the high school faculty 
members were grouped and assigned 
to schools whose subject area was 
in accord with their own. In this 
way, the high school staff was able 
to see the structure of work on 
which they must build. In some 
cases high school teachers attended 
subject areas and levels other than 
those they teach, consequently re- 
ceiving a broader picture of the to- 
tal program in the system. 

As in the case of the high school 
inservice sessions, these high school 
teachers were grouped so that Cen- 
tral and South were represented in 
each group. 

Sessions in the elementary visita- 
tion were divided so that the group 
could observe work in three levels: 
primary, intermediate, and upper 
elementary. This held true for the 
areas of reading, arithmetic, social 
studies, and science. Other fields of 
observation were art, music, elemen- 
tary library, speech correction, and 
physical education. In this way, 
teachers could observe the progres- 
sion of skills and the accumulation 
of specific subject matter. They were 
able to see the development of the 
child thru the various phases from 
grade to grade. 


Teacher Reaction 


Both inservice sessions ended with 
a social period in the respective 
buildings at the close of classes. 

How did it feel to be visited by 
fellow teachers and how did it feel 
to visit? These questions can best be 
answered by teacher reaction to such 
a program. 

Elementary teachers visiting the 
high school classes were amazed at 
the amount of accumulated knowl- 
edge since grade six, the depth of 
approach to subject matter, and the 
maturity which is developing within 
these young people. 
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Seeing what and how science is being taught in the grade school. 


One teacher commented, “These 
students certainly have a sincere at- 
titude toward world problems of 
today. They seem to tackle their 
work with complete seriousness of 
purpose.” 

Another observed, “It is interest- 
ing to observe classes on a_ high 
school level and know that every 
student is given an opportunity 
thru varied subject offerings to find 
himself thru self-expression of his 
interests.” 

General consensus brought forth 
these comments: 

“Altho I enjoyed my visit to South 
Campus and have a better under- 
standing of the teaching and general 
program, I feel something closer to 
my own grade level would be more 
beneficial. However, I hope the chil- 
dren in this system realize how 


fortunate they are to attend a school 
where so many opportunities are of- 
fered to them.” 

“I am always very appreciative of 
any opportunity to see the over-all 
picture of education—its trends, its 
goals, and its operation.” 

“The whole program was well pre- 
sented, thoroly educational and in- 
formative in many respects.” 

“It is always valuable to observe 
students at other age levels and to 
become aware of the other teachers’ 
problems.” 

“Visits to other schools have been 
valuable to me in that they give me 
an insight as to what is being done 
before I get the students. A corre- 
lated plan of attack on courses of 
study should seem to be paramount 
in correct and complete approaches 
to guidance and education.” 


Before and after the visits faculty members exchange views. 








These comments given in re- 
sponse to the questionnaire on the 
inservice program offered variations 
to this type of a program, some 
which can be considered in the fu- 
ture. Generally the reaction to the 
program was favorable and enlight- 
ening. Teachers showed a tremen- 
dous interest in class visitations and 
considered them the most valuable 
phase of the program. 

This inservice program served an- 
other definite purpose in that it 
pointed out a need for closer corre- 
lation between elementary and sec- 
ondary courses of study in certain 
subject areas. 

With a faculty of 301 members, 
133 elementary and 168 secondary 
spread thruout 14 buildings in the 
system, it is easy to forget the other 
side of the educational picture. Ele- 
mentary teachers have almost for- 
gotten their high school days, and 
even the youngest high school 
teacher has only vague memories of 
what elementary educational offer- 
ings were. 

Programs of this type enable the 
teachers to learn about the educa- 
tional system of which they are a 
vital part and to speak more intelli- 
gently with others in the community 
about the entire school system. 

Therefore the purpose of this pro- 
gram seems appropriately summed 
up by Willard Menzel, principal of 
Hawthorne Elementary School, in a 
notice he sent home to each family 
in his school district: 

“This activity is part of a continu- 
ous program of teacher inservice ed- 
ucation to strengthen our Waukesha 
Public School faculty by giving 
them further knowledge and under- 
standing of the great scope of our 
educational system, from kinder- 
garten thru twelfth grade.” 


Possibilities of Program 

A program of this type has tre- 
mendous possibilities because it not 
only enables the staff to see the total 
program and compare notes, but 
gives the teacher a better under- 
standing of the teacher responsibili- 
ties on other levels and in other sub- 
ject areas. Certainly better staff 
relations come about with a clearer 
understanding of the other side of 
the picture gained thru visitation 
and first-hand experience rather 
than hearsay. 

“When we have ceased to learn, 
we have ceased to live.” 
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Salaries—Economic Trends 


HE Research Department of 
the WEA has recently com- 
pleted its fifteenth annual study of 
the relation of teacher salaries and 
economic trends. Some of the high- 
lights of the study are listed below. 
1. Wisconsin teacher salaries in 
1960-61 increased 6.3% over those of 
1959-60. 

2. In 1959 (the latest year that 
comparable figures are available) 
the average salary of Wisconsin 
teachers increased to $4,755. In the 
same year Wisconsin production 
workers’ average salary increased to 
$5,087. U.S. teacher salaries in- 
creased to $5,013 and salaries of all 
employees in manufacturing in- 
creased to $5,212. 

3. The purchasing power of the 
1959 average salary of Wisconsin 
teachers (in 1935-39 dollars) was 
$2,282, an increase of $90 over the 
purchasing power of 1958 average 
salaries. 

4, 1960-61 salaries of secondary 
school teachers in Wisconsin cities 
average $5,963. At the same time our 
one-room rural teachers average 
$3,359. 

5. The 1960-61 average salary of 
all elementary teachers is $4,859 
compared to the national average of 
$5,034. Secondary teachers average 
$5,735 compared to the national av- 
erage of $5,500. 

6. The 1960-61 average salary of 
all Wisconsin classroom teachers, 
elementary and secondary, is $5,208 
compared to $5,215 nationally. Altho 
we are near the national average we 
lag far behind most of our neighbor- 
ing states. 

7. The 1960-61 average salary of 
the complete instructional staff (in- 
cluding teachers, principals, super- 
visors, and specialists) is $5,330 
compared to $5,389 nationally. We 
continue to lag far behind most of 
our neighboring states. 

8. Since 1939 the average earn- 
ings of Wisconsin teachers (in 1959) 
increased 261%, while the average 
salary of Wisconsin production 
workers has increased 275% and Wis- 
consin per capita income has in- 
creased 309%. 

9. When both cost of living in- 
creases and increased federal taxes 
since 1939 are applied to a teacher's 


salary the actual increase is much 
smaller: A married teacher with one 
child receiving the national average 
salary in 1939 of $1,420 actually had 
a purchasing power of $1,428.57 in 
1935-39 dollars. In 1959 a married 
teacher with one child receiving 
the national average of $5,013 actu- 
ally had a purchasing power of 
$2,146.08. In other words this 
teacher would have a real increase 
in salary, over a period of 20 years, 
of only $717.51. This increase would 
be further reduced if the increase in 
state taxes were included. 

10. Wisconsin teacher salaries 
have increased considerably in the 
period 1949-1959, however even in 
this period they have failed to keep 
pace with Wisconsin production 
workers. 

11. In 1960 male graduates from 
Wisconsin State Colleges who en- 
tered teaching had a range in aver- 
age beginning salaries of $4,469 to 
$4,521. At the same time, nationally, 
graduate engineers were receiving 
$6,120, accountants—$5,352, general 
business trainees—$5,136. 

12. Not only do teachers receive 
less at the beginning level, the dif- 
ference increases as experience is 
gained. After five years of experi- 
ence college graduates entering the 
engineering, accounting, sales or 
general business fields had increased 
their beginning salaries by 35.8 to 
54.6%. Teachers (under a large city 
schedule) had increased their be- 
ginning salary by 29.1%. After ten 
years of experience the increases 
range from 64.8 to 110.2% compared 
to 58.1% for teachers. 

13. From 1950 to 1960 the start- 
ing salaries for college graduates 
other than teaching (engineering, 
accounting, sales, and general busi- 
ness) have increased from 80.8 to 
93.8%. Starting salaries for teachers 
in a large Wisconsin city have in- 
creased 75.7%. 

While the above facts indicate 
that Wisconsin teacher salaries are 
creeping toward the national average 
for teachers we are not maintaining 
the pace set by other college 
graduates. 

The complete study Teacher Sal- 
aries and Economic Trends 1960-61, 
Bulletin 60-7 is available on request. 
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AFETY education and driver ed- 

ucation in Wisconsin colleges 
and universities are direct outcomes 
of the growth of these subjects in the 
public schools. Certain circum- 
stances are responsible for their in- 
troduction into school programs. 
These circumstances are: 1) There 
has been an appalling increase in 
accidental deaths and injuries during 
the past 60 years; 2) there is con- 
clusive evidence, produced by safety 
experts, that most accidents are fore- 
seeable and preventable, and that 
people can be taught to avoid acci- 
dents. The record of improvement in 
industrial safety is testimony to the 
soundness of this premise; 3) as with 
many other critical problems, society 
demands that the schools do some- 
thing about accidents, especially the 
fatal and near-fatal highway acci- 
dents in which so many youths are 
involved. 

In response to these circumstances 
and with encouragement from the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, the State Motor Vehicle De- 
partment, and the American Auto- 
mobile Association (Wisconsin Divi- 
sion), high schools began to provide 
classroom instruction about auto- 
mobile driving. The State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction gave off- 
cial approval for this new venture in 
learning, the State Motor Vehicle 
Department furnished consultant 
services and text materials, the 
Triple-A, likewise provided advice 
and teaching materials. 

It was difficult to introduce this 
new subject into an already crowded 
curriculum. “Who will teach it?” and 
“Where can we find time for it?” 
were immediate questions of school 
administrators. A few interested 
teachers volunteered to do the teach- 
ing, and they did it as part of their 
regular classwork in social studies, 
physical education, and biology. It 
didn’t take a great stretch of the 
imagination to relate driver educa- 
tion to almost any subject in the 
high school curriculum. “After all, 
isn't the accident problem a social 
problem, doesn’t driving involve me- 
chanical skills, isn’t the conservation 
of life a suitable topic in biology?” 
they asked. 


Trends in Driver Education 


Out of these humble beginnings 
several trends emerged: 
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SAFETY EDUCATION 





In Colleges and University 


The public demand for ways and means to reduce 
the appalling number of accidents has lead to 
the introduction of courses to teach safety. 


1. The success of driver education 
classes in one school usually helped 
to introduce the subject in neighbor- 
ing schools. 

2. Teachers began to complain about 
driver education “stealing time” from 
other subjects. 

3. Parents, altho at first enthusiastic 
about driver education classes in high 
school, began to complain about their 
having to provide the behind-the- 
wheel instruction in the family car. 
It creates additional stress to already 
strained relations between parents and 
their teen-age offspring. “Why”, asked 
parents, “can’t the school do a com- 
plete job with classroom instruction 
and behind-the-wheel instruction?” 

4. Some schools began to experiment 
with behind-the-wheel instruction, 
and automobile dealers offered to fur- 
nish dual control cars for this purpose. 

5. School administrators started asking 
for special preparation of teachers in 
driver education. 

6. The Department of Public Instruction 
established a ruling that any teacher 
with a secondary certificate may 
teach the classroom phase of driver 
education, but only those with specific 
certification in driver education may 
provide behind-the-wheel instruction. 


Teacher Preparation 

These developments soon lead to 
the introduction of driver education 
courses in the programs of teacher 
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preparation. At first these were short 
intensive courses, but later they be- 
came full-length courses with aca- 
demic credit. In Wisconsin, the Uni- 
versity was the first institution to 
sponsor a teacher preparatory course 
in driver education. It was an inten- 
sive 40-hour course offered during 
the 1938 Summer Session. However, 
Stout State College was the first to 
provide courses in safety and driver 
education on a continuing basis. It 
took several years for this idea to 
spread to other State Colleges and 
the University. Academicians were, 
and many still are, skeptical about 
driver education as an appropriate 
subject in higher education, Some 
recent trends have aided and abetted 
driver education at the college level: 

1. More and more high schools are in- 
cluding driver education as a course 
with regular class hours, academic 
credit, authentic content, and a quali- 
fied teacher. More than 80% of the 
high schools in Wisconsin provide at 
least classroom driver education. 

2. Each year more high schools report 
that they include behind-the-wheel 
instruction in addition to classroom 
instruction in driver education. About 
30% of the high schools have a com- 
plete program. 





3. Recent legislation has provided state 
aid for schools which have complete 
driver education programs. This is 
intended to accelerate the expansion 
of the driver education programs in 
many high schools. 

. The Department of Public Instruction 
has raised the standards for certifica- 
tion of driver education teachers, and 
has asked the teacher preparation in- 
stitutions to provide courses in first 
aid, safety education, and driver edu- 
cation. 

These advances have had a direct 
influence on higher education in 
Wisconsin, at least in the publicly 
supported institutions. During the 
coming summer, the University of 
Wisconsin and all of the State 
Colleges will offer credit courses to 
help teachers qualify for certification 
in driver education. At the Univer- 
sity and Superior State College the 
courses will carry graduate as well 
as undergraduate credit. The Uni- 
versity and some of the State 
Colleges have arrangements for in- 
cluding similar courses during the 
academic year. It appears that safety 
education, including driver educa- 
tion, has gained admission to the 
halls of higher learning and that it 
is here to stay. 


Program at UW 

After years of intermittent courses 
and conferences on safety education, 
the University evolved a Program of 
Research and Teacher Preparation in 
Safety Education. It began as a 
Summer Session activity in 1953 and 
it was expanded to a year-round pro- 
gram with a full-time director in 
1957. Purposes of the program are 
these: 


Learning lurking dangers at the corners. 
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. To prepare teachers of safety educa- 
tion and driver education 
2. To develop teaching materials for in- 
structors of safety education and 
driver education in Wisconsin schools 
and colleges 
. To plan and conduct conferences and 
institutes as state needs indicate 
. To provide consultant and speaker 
services 
. To conduct research into the basic 
causes of accidents 
. To establish a Mid-west coordination 
center for safety and traffic education 
. To explore all ways that the Univer- 
sity can be of service in the solution 
of safety problems 


Financial Support 

Financial support for the program 
has come from two sources. For 
eight consecutive summers the All- 
state Foundation has provided funds 
which total more than $25,000. This 
money has been used primarily as 
scholarships for teachers who enroll 
in the driver education course dur- 
ing the Summer Session. Two grants 
from the Wisconsin Mutual Insur- 
ance Alliance, for a total of $75,000, 
have carried the program from a 
temporary status to permanency in 
the School of Education and the 
University Extension Division. 

The program is under the direc- 

tion of two groups: 

1. An Advisory Committee comprised of 
representatives from the State Board 
of Health, State Department of Public 
Instruction, State Board of Vocation- 
al and Adult Education, Motor 
Vehicle Department, Industrial Com- 
mission, Wisconsin Council for Safety, 
the State Medical Society, and the 
Wisconsin Mutual Insurance Alliance. 
This Advisory Committee makes 
recommendations for gearing the pro- 
gram to the needs of the State and 
coordinating the program with the 
work of various state agencies. 

2. A Steering Committee consisting of 
15 faculty members from the Exten- 
sion Division, Agriculture, Athletics, 
Education, Engineering, Preventive 
Medicine, Pediatrics, and Psychology. 
This committee determines priorities 
and the direction of the program. 

The teacher preparation phase of 

the program includes four courses: 
Problems and Materials in Safety 
Education, a course in First Aid, 
Problems and Materials in Driver 
Education, and a Seminar in Safety 
Education. All of these courses are 
offered on the Madison campus 
during the academic school year and 
during the Summer Session. Two of 
the courses are occasionally pre- 
sented on the Milwaukee campus. 
The general safety education course 
is offered as part of the classes and 


Parents insist on behind-the-wheel driving. 


correspondence curriculum of the 
University Extension Division. In 
addition, the program provides op- 
portunity for graduate students to 
work toward higher degrees thru 
independent study and research in 
the field of safety education. 


Research Phase of Program 

The research phase of the program 
is underway, too. Several projects 
are in the planning stages, two are 
approaching completion, and one 
(the preparation of a safety curricu- 
lum guide) has been completed. The 
University of Wisconsin with its vast 
resources for research is an ideal 
place for scientific approaches to the 
social, psychological, and physical 
aspects of a variety of safety prob- 
lems. 

During its first three full years, 
the program was directed by visiting 
staff members: 1957-58, J. Duke El- 
kow, Brooklyn College; 1958-59, 
Charles J. Yost, University of West 
Virginia; 1959-60, C. Frazier Dam- 
ron, University of Florida. As of 
September 1960, Dr. Damron is the 
permanent director of the program 
with full professorial rank in the 
School of Education, and the Uni- 
versity Extension Division. 

With the University program and 
the continued offering of safety edu- 
cation courses at the State Colleges, 
Wisconsin is moving forward toward 
reduction of property damages and 
conservation of human resources 
thru effective health education of its 
citizens. This is the Wisconsin Idea 
in action. 
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County Teachers Colleges 
Supply Rural School Needs 


CCORDING to most recent and 

reliable figures, 19,847 teach- 
ers are employed this year in the 
public elementary schools in Wis- 
consin. Of this number 3,688 or 
18.6% have had two years of profes- 
sional training, acquired almost en- 
tirely in the 22 county colleges. 

Of the 2,026 new elementary 
teachers added this year to staff ele- 
mentary schools in Wisconsin, 612 or 
30.2% were two-year college gradu- 
ates, practically all products of 
county colleges. 

The total enrollment this year in 
the county colleges is approximately 
1,400 students. 

Last spring 1,549 students com- 
pleted a four-year college course and 
became qualified to teach in elemen- 
tary schools. This spring 1,249 will 
complete a four-year course. This 
represents a decrease of 345 avail- 
able teachers with degrees for the 
fall school term. 

Last spring 636 students com- 
pleted the two-year teacher training 
preparatory courses, whereas this 
spring 625 will complete such 
courses. This represents a loss of 11 
teachers with two-years of prepara- 
tion for the fall school term. With 
few exceptions these two-year grad- 
uates will be graduates of the county 
colleges. 

Recently a Wisconsin metropolitan 
daily stated that only 70 students 
will be graduated this spring from 
the two-year course in the state col- 
leges who are qualified to accept 
teaching positions in the more rural 
areas in Wisconsin. This being the 
case many of our rural area schools 
would be without teachers this fall, 
were it not for the 600 and some ad- 
ditional teachers who will complete 
the two-year course in the county 
colleges and become qualified for 
teacher certification. 

Money now invested in the 22 
county colleges exceeds seven mil- 
lion dollars. Mayville, Rice Lake, 
Sheboygan Falls, and Medford have 
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recently completed new plants. En- 
rollment in the county colleges has 
doubled in the last decade. The larg- 
est of the county colleges is at Union 
Grove where 140 students are pres- 
ently enrolled. 

With the dire demand for elemen- 
tary teachers and the crowded con- 
ditions at our state colleges, the 
county colleges should be expanded. 
County Colleges attract many cap- 
able students because of their close 
proximity to the homes of the stu- 
dents, and because costs of attend- 
ance are most reasonable. Semester 
fees at state colleges average about 
$100 per semester whereas the aver- 
age semester fee at county colleges 
is about $25, including text books. 

Graduates from the county col- 
leges must now earn their degree 
within seven years after graduation. 
This can be accomplished while a 
teacher is teaching without undue 
hardship, by attending evening and 
summer classes at the state colleges 
and the county colleges which also 
serve as extension centers. Know!l- 
edge obtained at such classes can be 
put to immediate use in the class 
room. Under this program many ex- 
cellent teachers are attracted to the 
teaching profession who would be 
lost, if a degree were an immediate 
requirement for certification. 

The Coordinating Committee for 
Higher Education requests the stag- 
gering amount of $100,474,894 for 
the next biennium, to operate our 
state colleges and state universities. 
Reliable estimates are that the 
college enrollment in Wisconsin 
will double by 1970 to a total of 
128,000 students. 

Where and how is the room for 
these students to be provided? With 
this anticipated enrollment, all avail- 
able facilities will be needed. The 
committee recommends that $42.3 
million of the one hundred and some 
million be earmarked for building 
expansion. 


The county colleges offer the nu- 
cleus for future Junior colleges. 
The State Legislature should give 
this proposal serious consideration. 
Buildings and class rooms are avail- 
able at no or little extra cost to the 
taxpayers who are already sorely 
pressed to meet the heavy assess- 
ments for school operations and con- 
struction. Such a program would 
save the state millions of dollars now 
being levied for new buildings and 
dormitories at the university and 
state colleges. It would enable any 
Wisconsin youth to acquire the nec- 
essary basic college courses, then 
continue his studies at a state college 
or at the universities for a degree. 

The immediate degree require- 
ment will not attract more teachers. 
Rather a program whereby the in- 
dividual can begin his teaching ca- 
reer, with prospects of earning a 
degree while teaching, within a pe- 
riod of seven years, is surely a much 
more realistic and sensible approach 
to the problem. The success of a 
teacher depends largely on_per- 
sonal qualification, supplemented 
and improved by proper and con- 
tinued professional training. 


Foreign Languages 
(Continued from Page 9) 


modern lines, which is to consider 
language as a system of spoken sym- 
bols rather than as written ones. Ac- 
cordingly, voices of native speakers 
of all ages and varieties can be filed 
away on a cabinet shelf and be re- 
produced with remarkable clarity 
whenever the teacher desires. In the 
isolation of his acoustically-treated 
booth, the teenager has been found 
to lose many of the inhibitions which 
formerly tongue-tied him in the 
classroom situation. 

In conclusion then, it seems safe 
to say that languages are growing in 
popularity at a rate that is limited 
mainly by the lack of personnel. The 
tendency is to concentrate on one 
language, establishing a continuity 
which is sufficiently long to achieve 
mastery of all language skills, the 
order of presentation being hearing, 
speaking, reading, and writing. 

Once again, it seems that the 
locally-controlled public school sys- 
tem is demonstrating its ability to 
adjust to meet national needs in the 
fast-changing, multi-lingual world of 
today. 











On a Greyhound Individual Tour, Greyhound helps you plan 
yourentiretrip...transportation, hotel reservations, sightsee- 
ing...everything. On a Greyhound Escorted Tour you travel 
with the same happy group on the same bus from start to 
finish. Transportation, hotel reservations, sightseeing and 
the services of a trained Greyhound Escort are included. 
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STEP INTO THE FUN-PACKED, FRIENDLY WHIRL OF A GREYHOUND VACATION! 


On a Greyhound vacation, your choice is as wide as the 
country. Greyhound makes your travel dollar come alive 
to give you more of everything you vacation for. Because 
a Greyhound vacation does cost so little you can visit 
more places...see more sights... meet more people... 
make more friends...and have more fun. Let your 


Greyhound travel bureau help you choose from hun- 
dreds of Greyhound vacations to places you thought 
you couldn’t afford before. Slip a set of Greyhound 
wheels under your vacation dream. Make it come alive! 
Shake loose, unwind:..relax on a Greyhound vacation. 
Let yourself go... and leave the driving to us. 
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CHOICE OF 40 ESCORTED TOURS, 
ranging from 3 to 30 days in length! For example: 


NEW ENGLAND, starting from Albany or New York 
CALIFORNIA, from Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco or Los Angeles 
MEXICO CITY, from Los Angeles, San Antonio or New York 


YELLOWSTONE, from Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco or Seattie 


FLORIDA, from Washington, D.C. 
BLACK HILLS, from Chicago 
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ing Greyhound tours from your city! 


Mail to Greyhound Highway Tours, Dept. T41, 
1632 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 
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Send for free folders giving complete information on excit- 
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What the Press Thinks 
About EDUCATION 


UW’ s Position 


For more than a hundred years 
the people of Wisconsin have sup- 
ported their system of higher edu- 
cation well. Today, when anyone— 
anywhere in the nation—speaks of 
the best universities, the University 
of Wisconsin is mentioned. 

In supporting their university so 
well, the people have supported, too, 
the principle of providing a top- 
quality education for every inter- 
ested, eligible Wisconsin student. 

Now the people of Wisconsin, 
within the next several months, must 
decide whether their university will 
continue to be great. 

* * * 

Right now the university has no 
more dollar slack to fall back on. 

Right now the university must 
have approval of the buildings 
needed to meet the enrollment tide 
arriving in 1964, 

Right now the university must 
embark on a program that improves 
its instructional and research pro- 
grams. 

And right now the people of the 
state must decide whether the pres- 
ent generation of young people is to 
enjoy the educational benefits af- 
forded in the past. 

Investments in education are 
costly when first made. They reap a 
reward, however, that reaches many- 
fold into every corner of the state. 

Enrollment restrictions, watering 
down of quality, shallow research 
long have been swear words to Wis- 
consin educators. 

It is up to the people, and the 
Legislature, to see they remain that 
way. 

Right now.—Wisconsin State Jour- 
nal (Madison) 


Education Board 


The Wisconsin Association of 
School Boards has called for a con- 
stitutional amendment to provide an 
elected state board of education 
which would appoint the state su- 
perintendent of schools. This ap- 
pears to be in conflict with the Wis- 
consin Education Association which 
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wants both the state board and state 
superintendent elected. 

There isn’t much choice between 
the two proposals. Each calls for 
election of a state board that could 
be weak or strong, depending on the 
choice of the electorate. 

We incline to the appointment of 
a state superintendent by a board, 
however. By careful screening it 
could come up with a choice far 
better than the voters could make 
because the board would be better 
qualified to judge the candidates for 
the office.—Marinette Eagle Star 


State School Board 


The idea that Wisconsin needs a 
state school board has won import- 
ant support. Both the Wisconsin Ed- 
ucation Association (WEA), rep- 
resenting most of the school teachers 
and administrators, and the Wiscon- 
sin Association of School Boards 
(WASB) are for it. Wisconsin and 
Illinois are the only two states with- 
out such a school board. 

The WEA proposes a constitu- 
tional amendment which would let 
the legislature decide the size and 
manner of selecting the board. The 
state superintendent would still be 
elected by popular vote, as now. 
With a superintendent who is an 
elective officer in his own right, the 
board could hardly be more than ad- 
visory. Possibilities of conflict and 
confusion in board-superintendent 
relationships would be great. 

The WASB is somewhat wiser in 
proposing a state board that would 
appoint the superintendent as well 
as setting general policy—as local 
school boards do thruout Wisconsin. 
This provides greater assurance that 
superintendents will be selected and 
remain in office on educational and 
administrative merits, rather than on 
mere popularity and ability to or- 
ganize and finance a political 
campaign. 

The WASB plan is weak, however, 
in specifying an elective state board. 
High caliber men and women rarely 
will get into a political campaign for 
such part time public chores, at little 
or no pay. They can often be per- 


suaded to accept an appointment tc 
such a board, however. 

For a state school board, appoint 
ment by the governor, with senat: 
consent, seems by far the preferabl« 
method. It is the one used for othe: 
important state boards and commis 
sions—boards of regents, welfare 
board, conservation commission 
highway commission, etc. It is the 
method used by at least 31 of the 
other 49 states. Why should Wiscon- 
sin shoot for anything less than the 
best?—Milwaukee Journal 


Rural School Status 


Farm children just haven’t had a 
fair break on schooling. That’s the 
conclusion of almost everyone who 
has made careful, open-minded com- 
parison of typical rural schools with 
urban schools. 

A series of articles on the subject 
is now appearing in the Wisconsin 
Agriculturist. The facts and figures 
presented should be a matter of 
deep concern to all rural families, 
parents especially. 

Town and city dwellers ought to 
be even more concerned about de- 
ficiencies in rural schooling. For 
most of the children on farms end 
up as town and city residents. “Less 
than two boys out of every ten that 
grow up on farms today are apt to 
find good farming opportunities on 
farms which can net them more than 
$2,500 a year,” predicts Ralph S. 
Yohe, editor of the Agriculturist. 

Of persons now working in town 
or city, 60% of the farm reared have 
only grade school education com- 
pared to 27% of town-city reared 
workers. The town-city reared work- 
ers show 54% with high school edu- 
cation, 19% with college degrees. For 
the farm reared the figures are 31% 
and 9%. 

Poor education or lack of educa- 
tion show up in the income level. 
Among farm reared persons working 
in town or city, 30% earn less than 
$2,000. Only 11% of the urban reared 
earn so little. Just 4% of the farm 
reared earned $7,500 or more, and 
12% of the urban reared are in that 
income bracket. . . 

Recent changes have brought good 
schools to many rural children . . ., 
but for thousands of other farm chil- 
dren there has been little if any im- 
provement yet. And the neglect is 
indefensible —Milwaukee Journal 
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UW Board of Regents 
Sees School’s Great 
Role for the Future 


MADISON—A unique statement by the 
University of Wisconsin Board of Regents, 
reporting on the Board’s two-year study 
of “The Future of the University,” and 
calling for “expenditures, a level of opera- 
tion, and a dedica- 
tion to excellence 
greater than ever be- 
fore asked,” was 
published Apr. 7 by 
the Board. 

In some respects 
a modern restate- 
ment of the Land 
Grant College prin- 
ciples, the report 
takes a strong stand 
for freedom and bal- 
ance, for the open 
college door with a free education goal, 
for balanced development of instruction, 
research, and public service, and credits 
popular support as “the major force for 
Wisconsin progress.” 

“We believe that the people of Wis- 
consin need and want an _ outstanding 
state University,” the regents declare. 
“These citizens who have built this in- 
stitution clearly want it to remain one of 
the great universities of the world.” 

The report is the result of almost 
monthly meetings, over a two-year period, 
of a special regent committee on the future 
of the University under chairmanship of 
George E. Watson, the retiring state super- 
intendent of public instruction and the 
only professional educator on the board. 
Other members are Wisconsin industrial, 
labor, and professional leaders, named by 
the governor and confirmed by the state 
senate as the governing board of the Uni- 
versity. 

Among recommendations in the report 
are these: 

“Guard the University’s time-honored 
freedom of experimentation and expression 
. . . the only indoctrination worthy of this 


GEORGE E. WATSON 


NEA Board of Directors Endorses Pres. 
Kennedy’s Federal School Support Bill 





institution is in the values of freedom and 
free inquiry. For this we need exposure to 
a variety of viewpoints .. .’ r 
“Instruction should be of the highest 
quality from the freshman to the post doc- 
(Turn to Page 25) 


WHAT SHOULD BE WEA POLICY? 


If you have ideas on educational policy 
which you think the WEA should adopt, 
prepare to present them to the WEA Reso- 
lutions Committee before their meeting 
at the WEA headquarters in Madison 
Sept. 15-16. 

Gerald N. Kongst- 
vedt, chairman of 
the Resolutions 
Committee, urges 
all who have ideas 
which they think 
should be _ incorpo- 
rated in the resolu- 
tions to be proposed 
to the Representa- 
tive Assembly to 
send them to the 
committee for con- 
sideration or to present them in person 
to the committee at the time of the com- 
mittee meeting. 

Resolutions presented to the Resolutions 
Committee the evening before the conven- 
tion or offered on the floor of the conven- 
tion does not give the delegates adequate 
opportunity to consider the content. Reso- 
lutions on controversial subjects suddenly 
presented to the delegates gives little 
chance for consideration in the limited time 
of the Representative Assembly. 

Send your suggested resolutions to either 
Gerald N. Kongstvedt, 1400 Spring Valley 
Drive, Racine, or to the Executive Secre- 
tary, 404 Insurance Building, Madison 3. 

Don’t wait until the last possible minute. 


DO IT NOW! 


GERALD KONGSTVEDT 





WEA CANDIDATES ATTENTION! 


On Nov. 2 delegates attending the WEA 
Representative Assembly in Milwaukee will 
elect officers for 1962. The following offi- 
cials will be chosen: president-elect, first, 
second, and third vice presidents, for terms 
of one year and members of the Executive 
Committee from Districts II and V for 
terms of three years. 

At the Representative Assembly last No- 
vember the rule governing the time for fil- 
ing nominations was changed from Sept. 
25 to Sept. 15. Nominations must be in the 
office of the Executive Secretary, 404 In- 
surance Building, Madison 3, Wis., by 12 
o'clock noon on Friday, Sept. 15. 

Nominations may be filed by the candi- 
dates themselves or by any organization, 
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group or individual interested in promoting 
such person’s candidacy. If the nomination 
is filed by other than the candidate, a let- 
ter of consent from the candidate should 
accompany the nomination papers. 

Candidates along with their letters of ac- 
ceptance should include data as to profes- 
sional education, professional experience, 
and educational activities in which the can- 
didate has participated. 

Get the nominations in early. Don’t mail 
your nominations a day or so before the 
deadline assuming they will reach the 
WEA office by noon of Sept. 15. At times 
nominations have failed to reach the WEA 
office even tho mailed several days prior 
to the deadline. 


ST. LOUIS—The NEA Board of Direc- 
tors at its two-day meeting in St. Louis 
Mar. 11-12, endorsed President Kennedy’s 
program for federal support of public edu- 
cation. At the close of their session NEA 
President Kline made public the following 
statement on current federal legislative pro- 
posals on education: 

“President Kennedy’s recent message on 
education has kept faith with the future 
of America, a future that depends very 
largely on the quality of educational op- 
portunity provided for our young citizens. 

“The National Education Association 
will give full and active support to the 
President’s program. 

“If the program proposed in the 
President’s historic message is translated 
promptly into legislation, its constructive 
effects can become apparent in every part 
of the nation when schools open next fall. 

“The NEA Directors are keenly aware 
that enactment of the President’s program 
is necessary to provide a sufficient supply 
of classrooms and of qualified teachers. 

“On behalf of the one and a half million 
educators in its affiliated organizations, to- 
gether with their friends and allies among 
parents, school board members and other 
citizens, the NEA Board of Directors es- 
pecially applauds the action of the Presi- 
dent and his Administration in leaving the 
states to determine how they can most ef- 
fectively use their nationally collected and 
distributed educational funds. 

“We express to President Kennedy our 
deep appreciation for his leadership and 
we pledge to him our best efforts to pro- 
mote the cause of education in the United 
States.” 

The 69-member Board, made up of rep- 
resentatives from every state and territory, 
carries on work of the Association between 
meetings of the Representative Assembly. 

Henry Rowe of Beloit is the Wisconsin 
member of the NEA Board of Directors. 


NEA Delegates to Visit UN 


WASHINGTON—Wisconsin delegates 
and visitors to the NEA convention in At- 
lantic City June 25-30 will have an oppor- 
tunity to visit the United Nations on Sat- 
urday July 1. Special travel arrangements 
have been made by the NEA for teachers 
to spend a day or two in New York City 
for the UN headquarters visit. 

Plans include a UN program in the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council Chamber where 
NEA members will be addressed by Am- 
bassador Adlai Stevenson and Andrew W. 
Cordier, executive assistant to the Secretary 
General. 

Eor further information write to Division 
of Travel Service, NEA, 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Western WEA Elects Cook 
Director of Association 


LA CROSSE—Robert Cook, administra- 
tor of Jt. Dist. No. 1 at Melrose, was 
elected director of the Western Wisconsin 
Education Association at its regular meet- 
ing in La Crosse, Apr. 14. By the process 
of succession he will become president of 
the Association in 1966. 

Present members of the board of direc- 
tors are: William Graham, Tomah; Robert 
Tremain, West Salem; Alice Drake, La 
Crosse; and Elmo Gulsvig, Westby. During 
the past year Borghild Olson, La Crosse, 
has been president; Rose Erickson, La 
Crosse, treasurer; and V. B. Rasmusen, La 
Crosse, secretary. 

Officers have set Friday, Apr. 13 as the 
date for the convention in 1962. 

The Association adopted resolutions for 
1961 as a guide to educational policy for 
officers and members. They are: 

1. Urge the Wisconsin legislature to 
grant state income tax exemptions on a 
basis comparable to the federal income tax 
regulations, for deductible expenses in- 
curred in connection with continuing 
teacher education and professional im- 
provement program. 

2. Urge the further study and care for 
the mentally retarded and the emotionally 
disturbed. “Opportunities should also be 
given the gifted.” 

3. Urge further study of the retirement 
system. “We propose that after 35 years of 
teaching in Wisconsin, a teacher could re- 


tire and receive full retirement pay regard- 
less of age, instead of having to reach the 
age of 65 years.” 

4. Approve a careful study of the possi- 
bility of merit pay. 

5. Urge that NEA services should be ex- 
tended to cover the field of English. 

6. Endorse the resolutions of the WEA. 

7. Urge membership in the WEA and 
the NEA. 

8. Approve the law requiring all areas of 
the state to be in a high school district by 
1962. 

9. Commend George E. Watson, state 
superintendent of public instruction for his 
years of understanding and service to the 
schools of Wisconsin. Acknowledge the ef- 
forts of Assistant Superintendents R. F. 
Lewis, Victor C. Kimball, Arthur R. Page, 
Walter B. Senty, William C. Kahl, Robert 
C. Van Raalte, and John W. Melcher and 
the staff personnel for their leadership. 

10. Congratulate Clarice Kline “for the 
excellent job she has done in representing 
the state of Wisconsin during her term as 
NEA president.” 


Another 100% School System 


We are pleased to report that the Arbor 
Vitae—Woodruff School system should have 
been included in our list of associations or 
school systems which have 100% member- 
ship in the WEA. The teachers in Arbor 
Vitae—Woodruff Schools are to be congrat- 
ulated along with the many other sys- 
tems in Wisconsin for their professional 
spirit. W. L. Hagen is principal. 
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State Colleges Flooded 
By Early Registrations 


MADISON-—Directors of admission at 
the Wisconsin State Colleges who were 
inundated last year by the tremendous in- 
crease in freshmen applications for admis- 
sion are being flooded at an even greater 
rate this spring. 

On Apr. 1, officials at the nine Colleges 
reported that they had approved 3,593 
applications for admission, which is 1,391 
above the mark at that same time in 1960. 


Colleges Reporting Increase 


Major increases in freshmen applications 
for admission were reported by White- 
water, Oshkosh, Stevens Point, and Eau 
Claire. Whitewater, which increased its 
enrollment by 300 students last fall, indi- 
cated that 766 young men and women had 
applied to enroll contrasted with 484 on 
Apr. 1 last year. 

At Oshkosh, 582 applications for admis- 
sion had been received from potential 
freshmen compared with 334 at this time 
a year ago. Stevens Point reported 470 ap- 
plications as against 264 last year, while 
Eau Claire had received 383 freshmen ap- 
plications contrasted with 204 in 1960. 
And Platteville which reported 160 in 
1960 reached 310. 


Expects Larger Enrollments 


Admission officers explained that the 
bulk of the applications processed during 
this spring period are based on the seventh 
semester grade record and only tentative 
approval is granted the potential freshman 
until he has completed the eighth semester 
(last semester of his senior year) and suc- 
cessfully graduated. 

It is quite probable that the enrollment 
increase will continue unabated during 
April and May before slowing down a bit 
during June, July, and August. 

But because of multiple registration— 
where a student applies at a number of 
schools in hopes of being successful—and 
other factors, no one can be quite sure 
what the final total will be. 


ASCD President Strikes 
Back at School’s Critics 


CHICAGO—William Van Til, newly in- 
stalled president of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA, and professor and chairman of sec- 
ondary education at New York University, 
hit out at what he called “angry men with 
easy answers” who are too often heard in 
place of such professional educators as the 
supervisors and curriculum directors of the 
country. He said that he supported both 
“the new emphasis in the program of the 
8,000-member organization of supervisors 
and curriculum directors” and the idea of 
“speaking out in behalf of the best ideas on 
education now known and practiced by the 
membership.” 

Among the new developments named by 
Van Til as of high importance are the 
Peace Corps, the moral support of educa- 
tors working on problems of school deseg- 
regation shown by President Kennedy, and 
federal aid for education. 
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PTA President Recommends 
JFK’s Federal Aid Bill 


CHICAGO—Mrs. James C. Parker of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., president of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
has called for “decisive action” on Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s proposals for federal aid 
to education. 

Writing in the April PTA Magazine, 
Mrs. Parker declares: 

“It would be difficult to think of any 
legislative proposal more important for 
children and the future of our country 
than the message that the President of the 
United States sent to Congress on Feb. 20. 

“His sober appraisal of the urgency of 
educational needs and his proposals for a 
federal program of assistance to improve 
children’s educational opportunities from 
elementary school thru college deserve our 
most thoughtful consideration.” 


Recognized School Needs 

Noting that the nation’s some 47,000 
PTA’s have long been “aware of school 
needs” and interested in securing “ade- 
quate funds for education,” she points to 
a continued “grievous shortage” of class- 
rooms and teachers: 

1. In 36 states more than 500,000 chil- 
dren (last fall) were on shortened or half- 
time schedules. 

2. In 1960 the classroom shortage was 
worse than the year before. 

3. American children are being taught 
by some 90,000 persons who are not fully 
certified, fully qualified teachers. 


PTA Approves 


Mrs. Parker’s editorial affirms that “the 
PTA is deeply and wholeheartedly com- 
mitted” to the goal stated in the Presi- 
dent’s message, “the maximum develop- 
ment of every young American’s capacity,” 
and notes that “on the need for federal 
aid to achieve this goal there is less and 
less controversy.” 

“Undoubtedly there are conflicts of 
opinion about the aid-to-education legis- 
lation now before Congress,” she points 
out, adding that it “deserves study by 
every citizen. . 

“It is incumbent upon each of us, as 
parents, teachers, and citizens, to inform 
ourselves thoroly . . . and to let our sena- 
tors and representatives know our views. 

“Now is the time to secure for educa- 
tion the priority it must have if our 
country is to remain strong and free, and 
if our children are to grow into their 
finest possibilities. It is a time to take de- 
cisive action so that American education 
may achieve unmatched excellence.” 


ASCD President Attacks 
Formalism in Education 


CHICAGO—“We must find a new vigor, 
intellectual, spiritual, and aesthetic in na- 
ture,” which “unfailingly goes to the heart 
of the subject matter we teach,” said 
Arthur W. Foshay, retiring president of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA, and executive officer 
of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation, Teachers College, 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Columbia University, in his address at the 
16th annual conference in Chicago 
Mar. 12-16. 

“The great enemy cf our future,” Foshay 
said, “is formalism—the tendency to take 
the form for the substance and to teach 
only the externals. We have taught gram- 
mar; we have to teach composition. We 
have taught facts; we have to teach his- 
tory. We have taught skills in the technical 
subjects; we have to go behind them to 
their underlying technologies and arts if we 
are to go forward into a world of change— 
whether we like it or not. 

“In a word, the teachers have to win the 
old battle between memorizing and under- 
standing. I am optimistic because new 
means have been placed at our disposal for 
accomplishing it.” 


Study and Recreation— 
Workshop Combination 


MADISON-—Teachers of speech and 
drama and those interested in outdoor edu- 
cation and camping will have an oppor- 
tunity to combine study and recreation in 
the Northwoods this summer. 

From July 26 to Aug. 12, the outdoor 
and school camping group will occupy the 
Pigeon Lake Camp in the Chequamegon 
National Forest near Drummond, and from 
Aug. 13 to Aug. 26 the speech and drama 
group will be at the camp. These work- 
shops are sponsored by the Wisconsin 
State Colleges under the direction of Harry 
F. Bangsberg of the Board of Regents of 
the State Colleges. 
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Wisconsin delegation holds i 


to plan ways and means to acquaint all teachers with the 


possible use of television, teaching machines, and new audio—visual aids. 


4-State NEA Conference Considers Uses of New Media 


MADISON-A_ Regional Leadership 
Planning Conference on the Newer Educa- 
tional Media was held at the Wisconsin 
Center of the University of Wisconsin 
Apr. 16-19. Sponsored by the Division of 
Audio-Visual Instructional Services and 
the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
ziculum Development of the National 
Education Association and financed by the 
Title VII of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, the Conference was attended by 
about 15 educational leaders from each of 
the States of Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin. 

The Wisconsin representatives at the 
conference under the chairmanship of Al 
Moldenhauer, superintendent of schools at 
Stevens Point, made preliminary plans for 
a series of area meetings to be held thru- 
out the state to inform teachers and ad- 
ministrators of the importance of the use 
of the newly developed media. 


Delegates Survey Status 

In group meetings delegates from each 
of the states surveyed the present status 
of the newly developed teaching devices 
and made plans to sponsor similar con- 
ferences during the following school year. 

The conference in Madison grew out 
of a decision of the officers of the Wiscon- 
sin Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion at its meeting last June. At that time 
Richard Hubbard of the UW Bureau of 
Visual Instruction was appointed chairman 
of the Steering Committee. The proposal 
for the conference was made to the U. S. 
Office of Education by George E. Watson, 
state superintendent of public instruction. 
Upon approval of the grant the Steering 
Committee met with Lee Campion of the 
National Education Association on Feb. 17 
to make final plans for the session. 


Uses of New Media 


During the three days the delegates 
heard leaders in education discuss the pos- 
sible uses of educational television, teach- 
ing machines, and newly developed visual 
aids. 

J. Murry Lee, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary Education of South- 
ern Illinois University, in summarizing the 
work of the conference, urged the dele- 
gates to “keep an open mind and make a 
careful evaluation of the new teaching 
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devices.” He predicted that “teachers will 
change from their customary methods of 
teaching when they see and understand 
the values of the newer media.” 


The Conference was concluded by 
James J. McPherson of the U.S. Office of 
Education who outlined the plans of the 
Office of Education for experiment and 
research in education. 


Wisconsin Steering Committee 

The Steering Committee of Wisconsin 
is composed of Al Moldenhauer, chairman; 
Paul Eberman, associate dean, UW School 
of Education; Edith Luedke, WEA pres- 
ident-elect; Russell Mosley, secondary 
school supervisor and Ida Ooley, elementary 
school supervisor, state department of pub- 
lic instruction; Evelyn Schuh, president, 
Wisconsin Department of Classroom 
Teachers; and Michael Verich, director of 
instruction, Superior Public Schools. 

The Committee has made tentative plans 
to present to the teachers of Wisconsin the 
developments in the new media which in- 
cludes area workshops of one day to those 
of longer duration at key institutions thru- 
out the state. 

Harold E. Wigren, educational television 
consultant and associate director of the 
Department of Audio-Visual Instructional 
Service of the NEA, was the coordinator 
of the conference. 


Connors, Hurley Supt., 
To Retire on June 30 


HURLEY-H. F. Connors, superintend- 
ent of the Hurley School District for the 
past six years, submitted his resignation to 
the board of education effective June 30. 
Before becoming superintendent he served 
as principal of the high school for 36 years. 

Connors has been president of the North 
Wisconsin—Lake Superior Education Asso- 
ciation and has been a member of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. He has also been an 
officer in the Wisconsin Interscholastic Ath- 
letic Association and the Wisconsin For- 
ensic Association, and a member of a num- 
ber of committees of the WEA. 


NEA Directors Propose 
Defense Commission Plan 


WASHINGTON—The NEA Board of 
Directors recently approved the proposed 
reorganization of the NEA Defense Coni- 
mission and its allied committees. The rv- 
organized commission to be known as the 
National Commission on __ Profession il 
Rights and Responsibilities, will be voted 
on at the NEA convention in June. 

Under the reorganization plan, the De- 
fense Commission and the Commission on 
Tenure and Academic Freedom will merge, 
the Citizenship Committee will be placed 
under the direct supervision of the assist- 
ant secretary for professional development 
and welfare and the Committee on Profes- 
sional Ethics will continue to be served by 
staff members of the reorganized commis- 
sion. 


Function of Commission 


The Functions of the National Commis- 
sion on Professional Rights and Responsi- 
bilities will be: 

1. Defend members of the teaching pro- 
fession, schools, and the cause of education 
against unjust attacks; to investigate 
public controversies involving teachers and 
schools, justly, fearlessly, and in the pub- 
lic interest. 

2. Encourage the development and use 
of personnel policies that attract and hold 
competent professional personnel and pre- 
vent unnecessary difficulties. 

3. Aid in improvement and extension of 
state tenure legislation. 

4. Promote civil and human rights of 
members of the teaching profession and 
foster conditions of academic freedom un- 
der which teachers may safely teach the 
truth without fear or favor. 

5. Gather information about the various 
individuals and groups who criticize or op- 
pose education, and make résumés of their 
activities. 

6. Investigate cases of alleged unethical 
conduct by members of the teaching pro- 
fession when requested to do so by the 
Committee on Professional Ethics. 

7. Investigate charges and report to the 
NEA Executive Committee the name of a 
member who violates the requirements of 
Article I of the NEA Bylaws. 

8. Issue reports and engage in such 
other activities as are appropriate to the 
development of better understanding by 
the profession and the public of the areas 
of concern which are the responsibility of 
the commission. 


UW-Milwaukee and WBA 
Offer Materials Exhibit 


MILWAUKEE-The University of Wis- 
consin at Milwaukee in cooperation with 
the Wisconsin Bookmen’s Association will 
have an Educational Materials Exhibit at 
the Auditorium, 3203 North Downer Ave., 
Milwaukee, during the morning of Tuesday 
and Wednesday June 27-28. Several repre- 
sentatives of publishing companies will 
have on display text and reference books 
and will be present to help teachers evalu- 
ate books for classroom use. 
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Principals Will Consider 
Subject of World Tensions 


MADISON—The NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals, the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, 
and the University of Wisconsin School of 
Education are co-sponsoring the 19th an- 
nual summer conference at Madison July 
3-14. The theme of the session will be 
“World Tensions and Education.” 

Special attention will be given to edu- 
cational implications of international, na- 
tional, and human tensions resulting from: 
1) the economic relations of countries in 
various stages of development; 2) barriers 
to communications; 3) the inadequacy of 
international legal structures and proce- 
dures for settling disputes and conflicts; 
and 4) man’s inability to recognize and 
live with global tensions. 

Participants will attend a morning gen- 
eral session each day where films and talks 
will give background information on topics 
to be considered in group discussions. A 
prominent speaker will then deliver the 
major address. 

The Wisconsin Elementary School Prin- 
cipals Association is aiding in planning 
the conference. 


School Business Officials 
Working on Certification 


WAUKESHA-—The Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of School Business Officials has a com- 
mittee working on certification for all 
School Business Administrators in this 
state. Already the committee has done re- 
search on the preparation and experience 
of the School Business Administrators, as 
well as their job responsibilities, and their 
place in the total organization of the school 
system. 

The purpose of this study is to develop a 
program for upgrading the School Business 
Management function, and to develop a 
guide for uniform job responsibilities, or- 
ganizational pattern, and titles. 

Members of the committee are: 
Wallace Zastrow, chairman, Waukesha; 
Robert Cory, Oconomowoc; Robert Hull, 
Madison; William Kahl, Madison; and 
James Lawrence, Milwaukee. 


School Nurses Meeting, 
Wisconsin Rapids, May 20 


LAKE GENEVA, WIS.—The _ school 
nurses branch of the Wisconsin Nurses 
Association will hold their annual meet- 
ing on Saturday, May 20, at the Mead 
Hotel in Wisconsin Rapids beginning at 
9:00 A.M., according to Laura L. Wand- 
schneider, chairman of the Committee. 

Erna B. Fricke, director of the School 
Nursing Community Consolidated Schools, 
Evanston, IIl., will be the principal speak- 
er. Members as well as non-members are 
encouraged to attend the session which 
will include a report of the School Health 
Council. 

Pre-registration is urged but not essen- 
tial to attendance. Registration should be 
made thru the Wisconsin Nurses Associa- 
tion, Inc., 6012 Plankinton Bldg, 161 West 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3. Tel. BRoad- 
way 2-3670. 
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Demand for College Graduates Continues in Most Fields 


MADISON—The “long-range look” is 
helping to keep up the demand for Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin graduates of 1961 in 
business, industry, and the professions, de- 
spite the current economic slowdown. 

Employers might not need too many 
college-trained employees immediately, but 
they realize they will in the future, so 
they’re after them now. 

The number of business, industrial, and 
professional firms—including government— 
which sent personnel representatives to 


the campus during the first semester to- 
taled 385, an increase of 10% over the 
record number of a year ago. And the 
total for the second semester is at least 
equal to last year’s record high of 500. 

So says Emily Chervenik, coordinator 
of placement services, 

Quality Graduates Sought 

“When it comes to economic climate, 
America’s employers and their personnel 
representatives can be placed among the 
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best of the weather observers,” Miss 
Chervenik said. “They look at their climate 
not only today and tomorrow, but next 
year and the years following.” 

There is a greater demand for “quality 
graduates” this year than ever—the boys 
and girls with the highest academic rec- 
ords, best outside work experiences, and 
best records in extra-curricular activities. 
So far this school year there have been 
some 4,500 job interviews, slightly higher 
than a year ago, Miss Chervenik reported. 
Nearly 750 have been in the College of 
Letters and Science; over 2,700 have been 
in engineering; and nearly 800 have been 
in commerce, with the rest in other Uni- 
versity divisions. 

Demand for Engineers 

James Marks, placement director for 
the UW College of Engineering, agreed 
with Miss Chervenik on the “long-range 
look,” except that, being an engineering 
faculty member, he called it the “long- 
haul look.” 

“The outlook for engineers is good, and 
with any improvement in the economic 
situation, it would become even brighter,” 
he said. Starting pay scales are up slightly 
again this year, well over $500 a month, 
he said. 

“More companies than ever” are inter- 
viewing graduating students in the UW 
School of Commerce, Edwin B. Petersen, 
placement director, reported. 

“We had 125 companies interviewing 
first semester graduates and about 275 in- 
terviewing students graduating in June,” 
he said. 

He said that the job demand is heaviest 
for accountants and graduates in sales and 
production management areas, that per- 
sonnel representatives are “looking first 
and longest” at students graduating with 
the best academic records, and that salaries 
are running as high as $650 a month for 
students getting master’s degrees, and 
from $475 to $525 for students getting 
their first or bachelor’s degrees, 


Teacher Demands and Salaries 

The outlook for UW School of Educa- 
tion graduates was termed “excellent” by 
Robert Heideman, assistant director of the 
school’s Teacher Placement Service. 

“More jobs are being offered our grad- 
uates than we can possibly fill,” Heideman 
said. “There is a tremendous demand for 
teachers at all teaching levels, in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and in colleges 
and universities.” 

Heideman pointed out, however, that in 
a few fields such as history and physical 
education for men and coaching, the sup- 
ply of teachers has nearly caught up with 
the demand, resulting in fewer openings. 

Salaries are up an average of $100 to 
$200, but they are beginning to level off, 
he said. 





Life in Front of a TV 

The average child in the United States 
from ages 3 to 16 spends as much time 
before a TV set as he does in school. This 
is one of the conclusions in Television in 
the Lives of Our Children published re- 
cently by Stanford University. 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


toral level. It should combine general edu- 
cation and professional training in such 
balance that the University’s graduates can 
be specialists and at the same time have 
broad understanding of modern science, of 
human values and of traditions.” 

“The University should not put a ceiling 
on enrollment .. . it is the duty and re- 
sponsibility of the University to expand, 
while maintaining and, where possible, im- 
proving the quality of its offerings.” 

“Research should be encouraged thruout 
the University for its own sake, for the 
part it plays in enriching instruction, and 
for the service it performs for the people 
of Wisconsin, the national government, and 
society in general . . . In all its research 
and scholarly effort the University should 
advance, in balance, the natural sciences, 
the social studies, and the humanities . . . 
We expect this function to grow more 
rapidly than any other University function 
in the immediate future.” 


City Needs Stressed 


“Traditionally, much of the University’s 
public service program was pointed toward 
the farm . . . but as the state becomes 
more and more urban, increasing attention 
must be given to city needs.” 

“We recognize that the University’s 
first responsibility is to Wisconsin and its 
residents. But the University must look out- 
ward if this obligation is to be fulfilled. 
Thus we as Regents declare that the Uni- 
versity should welcome students from 
other states and from foreign lands . . . 
The interdependence of the _ world’s 
people, the ease of travel and communica- 
tions, the rising importance of other cul- 
tures, and the quest for peace have tended 
to make the globe our campus. This trend 
we encourage.” 

“Since the strength of the University is 
based directly on the strength of its fac- 
ulty, we declare it our policy to build 
faculty strength in every way possible.” 

“State appropriations must remain the 
primary source of University support .. . 
Fees for students must not be expected to 
cover a greater percentage of the cost of 
education than they currently do. In fact, 
efforts should be made to return to the 
traditional concept of free public higher 
education . . . We urge expansion of fed- 
eral support, especially in the area of grad- 
uate education . . . Private gifts and grants 
are & growing source of support . . . We 
recommend organized effort under Univer- 
sity control to increase activity in this 


Money Well Spent 

“We believe that the people of the state 
now get full measure for every dollar the 
University spends. It is important, how- 
ever, that continuing efforts be made to 
guarantee the economy and efficiency of 
University operations. This can best be 
done by searching self-studies made by 
the faculty and administration.” 

“Wisconsin has the responsibility to 
make its voice heard in the councils of 
educational leaders and to work with other 
educational institutions for the advance- 
ment of all education.” 
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“A Decade of Progress” 
Is Biennial Report Theme 


MADISON—A Decade of Progress is the 
theme of the 39th Biennial report of the 
State Department of Public Instruction. It 
is a condensed and analytical account of 
the Wisconsin public schools and of the 
related services of the State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

The ten years covered by the report rep- 
resents progress made in the reorganiza- 
tion of schools in the state, the upgrading 


of the profession, and the extension of the 
supervisor services of the State Department 
during the administration of George E. 
Watson who will retire from office July 3. 

The text material of the report gives the 
statutory source of the authority and then 
traces the development of the programs to 
date. The statistical tables report the fac- 
tual information upon which educational 
policy is determined. 

Photographs and drawings are used 
thruout the report to illustrate and en- 
liven the factual and statistical content. 








Three R’s Packed 


tie 


in Box Lunches 


Here’s an idea based on an article by Mary S. Arnold, 
Supervising Teacher, Metcalf School, Illinois State Normal University. 
From Illinois Education magazine. 


Children love to eat, and will 
learn many things in their enjoy- 
ment of preparing food for a pic- 
nic. For a number of years, with 
help of home economist and other 
teachers, food preparation has 
been used to step up interest in the 
three R’s and other subjects for 
3rd graders in our Metealf School 
with kitchen and workrooms. 

if a school has not kitchen or 
workrooms, much of same pro- 
cedure could be followed in homes 
or with junior or high facilities. 
Box lunches prepared by chil- 
dren as central activity involved 
class work in arithmetic, spelling, 


reading, writing. Art, music and 
physical education helped as re- 
lated activities. Nutrition was 
learned by reading about “the 
4-basics” as well as preparing 
them. Choices grew from desire 
to have something hearty, crisp, 
toothsome, drinkable—and some- 
thing for a surprise. 

Pamphiets on food and encyclo- 
paedia were studied. Where do 
foods grow? How transported, 
preserved—what causes spoilage? 
Arithmetic was used in measur- 
ing. Spelling in describing meals. 
Writing and art in describing box 
lunch: project. Also in designing 
the boxes and the invitations to 
special guests day of picnic. 

Bad weather, picnic is held in- 
doors. Music and physical educa- 
tion—the entertainment. 


Enjoy the 
refreshing taste and 
smooth satisfying chewing 


ef of Wrigley's Spearmint Gum, 
~ It seems to ease the busy day's 


“*pressure’’ with 


a quick little lift. 











Ingraham Resigns as Dean of UW College of L. and S. 


MADISON-—At the Apr. 7. meeting of 
the UW Board of Regents in Milwaukee, 
Pres. Conrad A. Elvehjem reported the 
resignation of Mark H. Ingraham, dean of 
the UW College of Letters and Science 
since 1942. He asked to be relieved next 
fall stating “I strongly desire to have my 
successor prepare the 1962-63 budget.” 

In his Jetter of resignation, Dean Ingra- 
ham pointed out that he recently became 
65 years of age and expressed the desire to 
“relinquish my deanship in the near 
future and to return to other duties chiefly 
in the Department of Mathematics.” 

Ingraham listed three reasons for the 


abreast of my work and at periods of 
greatest pressure fail to do so. This may 
be in part due to increasing age. 

“Another cause is the accretion of inter- 
esting and important peripheral duties 
that one acquires merely by length of serv- 
ice in an administration post. 


Deplores Imbalance 


“I do not wish, because of the last 
years of my term, to be remembered as 
the man who did not answer his mail and 
decision: “First I find it difficult to keep 
could not make decisions. Moreover, I 
would like to pace my work by considera- 





At last...an electronic learning 
system fully compatible 
with sound teaching principles 


The American Seating Electronic 
Learning Center* represents the 
newest and best approach to the 
teaching of subjects that must be 
spoken and heard to be learned. It 
puts at the command of one 
teacher a system that has 19 dif- 
ferent lesson sources, to give 
students the benefit of individual, 
full-time instruction in foreign 
languages, speech therapy, 





remedial reading, public speaking, 
voice training—any subject that 
can be taught electronically. No 
other system develops so fully the 
exciting possibilities of this 
remarkably effective new tech- 
nique—yet preserves so fully the 
correct teacher-student relation- 
ship. Isn’t this exactly the kind of 
system you’d like for your school? 
Write for further information. 


AMERICAN 


1 =o Se 





The standard by which all public seating is measured 


*T.M. ASCo. 
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tions of quality rather than deadlines, 

“Secondly, and perhaps most important 
I do not sympathize with certain tenden- 
cies in our current civilization which to a 
greater and greater extent control our uni- 
versities as well as other social institu- 
tions. I shall mention two. 

“The emphasis on science and_tech- 
nology leads to an imbalance in our cul- 
ture. It also leads to competitive pressures 
that go far to determine the policy of any 
university. 

“A hierarchy in American intellectual 
life, descending from mathematics and the 
physical sciences thru the biological and 
social sciences to the humanities, is un- 
fortunate. 

“I say this in spite of my love of 
mathematics. A hierarchy in reverse order 
would be equally bad. I believe that the 
opportunity, recognition, and pay of an 
individual in a university should be deter- 
mined by the quality of his character, 
mind, and accomplishments rather than 
by the fields of his interest. 

“It has never been entirely possible to 
do this but, thru no fault of the univer- 
sity, it is rapidly becoming less so. How- 
ever, few universities have done better 
than Wisconsin in this regard.” 

Ingraham said he was “sorry to see a 
tendency toward excessive specialization,” 
adding that his ideal of what a man should 
be includes breadth of interests and en- 
couraging the broadening of the mind. 

“These social forces bring pressures— 
often irresistible pressures—upon the ad- 
ministration of a university, Constantly I 
find myself, of necessity, taking actions or 
making recommendations which are incon- 
sistent with my own sense of values. 


Personal Reaction 


“This cannot lead to effective adminis- 
tration. This is my reaction to social forces 
and definitely not to the actions of anyone 
in the university other than myself. 


“The third reason I have to mention is 
more personal and hence less important. 
For years I have tried to defend academic 
freedom but at the same time have ob- 
served certain restraints due to my admin- 
istrative position. 

“For instance, the expression of the 
ideas given above might lead on the part 
of some to doubts as to my fairness or 
impartiality. At times I would like to 
champion within the college one side of an 
academic argument rather than weigh the 
arguments of others.” 


Regents Express Appreciation 


Regents expressed their “deep apprecia- 
tion to Dean Ingraham for his many sig- 
nificant contributions to the University.” 

The board’s resolution continued: “Cog- 
nizant of the great importance of this 
deanship in the entire University in 
this period of expansion and rapid 
change, the regents are aware that the 
search for a successor may well extend 
over several months and will require the 
most thoughtful consideration of the 
future functions and policies of the col- 
lege. The regents therefore wish to thank 
Dean Ingraham for his willingness to 
continue to serve until a suitable suc- 
cessor can be chosen.” 


May 1961 
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Northeastern WEA Names 
Mattke, President-elect 


FOND DU LAC-John G. Mattke, a 
nathematics teacher at South Side High 
School of Sheboygan, was chosen pres- 
ident-elect of the Northeastern Wisconsin 
Education Association at its meeting in 
Fond du Lac Apr. 14. At the present 
time he is president-elect of the Fox River 
Valley Council of Education and is an 
active member of committees of the She- 
boygan Education Association. He has 
served as delegate in NWEA, WEA, and 
NEA Representative Assemblies as well as 
delegate to the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers. He has a B.S. degree and 
a M.S. in Guidance from the University of 
Wisconsin. 


Miller Succeeds Strupp 


Floyd J. Miller of Oshkosh was named 
president-elect last year and will automati- 
cally succeed Jerome Strupp of Fond du 
Lac who has been president during the 
past year. 

Albert Goerlitz, principal of the Taft 
Elementary School of Neenah, was elected 
vice-president. He has a B.S. degree from 
Wisconsin State College at Oshkosh and a 
M.A. from Colorado State College. 

Members elected to the Executive Com- 
mitte include: First District, Dale Timm, 
Green Bay; second district, William F. 
Patoon, Oostburg; third district, Ray 
Hoeft, Omro; and fourth district, LeRoy 
Breitkreutz, Oakfield. 

The new term of office for all elected 
officials will begin at the time of the an- 
nual Executive Committee meeting in 
May. 


Policy Adopted 


Resolutions adopted by the Delegate 
Assembly outlined policy for the direction 
of the officers and members of the Asso- 
ciation. They are: 

1. Recognize “that our public schools 
are an indispensable foundation for the 
survival of our democratic way of life. 
Our nation’s prosperity and strength re- 
late directly to its unique recognition of 
the importance and dignity of each in- 
dividual and the right of all to be edu- 
cated, The willingness of our people to 
support and finance a good educational 
program determines the quality of educa- 
tion in this country.” 

2. Recognize the need of discriminative 
selection and recruitment of teachers into 
the profession and the retention of capable 
teachers. “To this end we believe that 
teachers should have the opportunity to 
earn salaries that compare favorably with 
income opportunities in other comparable 
professions and occupations. We concur 
that all beginning teachers be required to 
have a minimum of four years of college 
preparation previous to the issuance of a 
license to teach in Wisconsin by Sept. 1, 
1965.” 


Federal Support Urged 
3. Urge federal support to construct 
and operate schools in order to distribute 
the cost and equalize educational oppor- 
tunities of education. 
4, Oppose any and all laws or acts 
favoring school segregation believing “that 
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children of all faiths, creeds or colors are 
entitled to an education free of harass- 
ment, humiliation and loss of personal 
pride and self respect.” 


School Year Increases 


5. Urge the increase of the school year 
with a minimum of 180 days of actual 
teaching days, exclusive of inservice train- 
ing, holidays, sectional meetings or state 
conventions, 

6. Recommend the support of the WEA 
resolution which indicates that the state 
must assume increasing financial aid if 
effective educational programs are to be 
developed at the local level. “We believe 
that the state tax structure should, as soon 


as possible, provide minimum aids of 40% 
of the cost for adequate and efficient ele- 
mentary and secondary school programs.” 

7. Urge the use of more funds and tal- 
ent in the field of educational research. 

8. Recommend that all members of the 
profession support the programs of and 
encourage the total membership in the 
local education associations, NWEA, WEA, 
and NEA. 

9. Recommend active support of the 
retirement legislation as advocated by the 
WEA. 

10. Commend the retiring State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction George E. 
Watson for his many years of devoted 
service in behalf of public education. 















For complete information 
write to the school 
of your choice 


: \, WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE 
j of River Falls 
SAS Twenty-five days visiting Seattle, 


~ Victoria, B. C., Juneau, Whitehorse, 
Fairbanks, Anchorage. Five Semester 


hours credit. Twin beds — first-class 





SS 


hotels. $570.00 . 


of Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Twenty-six day Hawaiian Tour — 
9800 miles — Thirteen states plus Old 
Mexico — Twin Bed Rooms in 

First Class Hotels. $625.00 
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* MOORHEAD STATE COLLEGE 


_ Minn. 
Twenty-five day Nassau Field Trip. 
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WRITE 
Dr. Gordon Stone 
Director 
Summer 
Session 


WRITE 
Dr. 
William J. Fraser 
Department 
of 
Geography 


WRITE 
H. B. Addicott 


Visiting Natchez, New Orleans, Cypress Department 
Garden, Miami, St. Augustine, and of 
Charleston, $. C.... You will enjoy 

every minute. $295.00 Geography 
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ATTENTION: 


Speech and Drama Teachers! 


Blend education with recreation 
by attending the Speech Activities 
Workshep sponsored by the Wis- 
consin State Colleges at their 
Pigeon Lake Camp in the Chequa- 
megon National Forest near 


Drummond 


August 13-26 


2 Credits (graduate or undergraduate) 


$80 complete charge 


Write: 
HARRY F. BANGSBERG 
Board of Regents of State 
Colleges 
Madison 2, Wis. 











“Excellent... 
—Jay Scriba, Milwaukee Journal 


“. . . the biggest story of the 20th 


Century... 
Joe Botsford, Milwaukee Sentinel 


Now Playing 


OTTO PREMINGER PRESENTS 





EXODUS 


Matinee: 

Wednesday ..... 1:30 $1.80 $1.40 
Sat-Sun. ....... 2:00 $2.00 $1.55 
Evenings: 

Sun. thru Thurs. . 7:30 $2.50 $2.00 
ot Bae a ater ear 8:00 $2.50 $2.00 
Saturday ....... 8:00 $3.00 $2.50 


ALL SEATS RESERVED 


STRAND 


510 WEST WISCONSIM AVENUE 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


BR 1-4242 


Box Office Open 10 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
Sunday—Noon to 8 P.M. 
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State Department Reports 
Educational Opportunities 


MADISON-—The State Department of 
Public Instruction has just published a 
revised edition of “Wisconsin Education 
and Training Facilities,’ an  informa- 
tional bulletin about educational oppor- 
tunities in Wisconsin in 1961. The revi- 
sion has been made possible thru the 
State Plan for Guidance, Counseling, and 
Testing under Title V of the National De- 
fense Education Act. 


Altho the listing of schools does not 
constitute an endorsement or accredita- 
tion, the information contained in the 
directory was secured from reliable 
sources, usuaily from the institutions them- 
selves. The directory contains information 
about public and private colleges as well 
as material about courses in the voca- 
tional schools of the State and _ private 
institutions teaching such courses. 


Index of Courses 

While the Directory does not attempt 
to list all the courses to prepare for all 
occupations where students can enroll for 
training, it does provide information about 
hundreds of programs in the state. Voca- 
tions are listed to the occupational index 
from accounting to X-ray technicians. 

Already high school principals have re- 
ceived a copy of the bulletin. Additional 
copies may be secured from the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction for $1.00. 
A copy will be particularly valuable to 
guidance directors or any teacher advis- 
ing students about educational courses in 
the state. 


Students Name Leaders 
At Eau Claire Convention 


EAU CLAIRE-—Barbara Kirtchen, jun- 
ior at Alverno College in Milwaukee, was 
elected president of the Student WEA at 
the annual convention in Eau Claire Apr. 
21-22. She will succeed Jon Schueppert, 
senior student at Stevens Point State 
College. 


Donna Kimmel of Dodge County Teach- 
ers College was named vice president; 
Donna Petterson, River Falls State Col- 
lege, secretary; and Jerry Huss, White- 
water State College, treasurer, 

The officers plan a leadership confer- 
ence in the fall at a place to be selected 
later, and the annual convention at White- 
water State College Apr. 6-7. 

In an address to the convention, Pres. 
Leonard Haas of Eau Claire State College 
urged the students to participate in their 
profession as individuals in order to raise 
the quality of education. Certification and 
accrediting agencies may determine stand- 
ards but the responsibility for building the 
profession is on the individual members, he 
declared. 

Over a hundred delegates representing 
17 college chapters from thruout the state 
attended the two-day convention. 





In Memoriam 


Frank E. Baker, 83, a retired Wiscons'1 
educator, died at his home in Hendersoi- 
ville, N. C., Apr. 19 after a long illness. 
He became president of the Milwaukee 
Normal School in 1923 and retired in 194”. 
Since his retirement the institution has 
been known as the Milwaukee Sta‘e 
Teachers College and is now called the 
University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee. 
From a background of teaching experi- 
ence which began in a one-room school :n 
Erie County, Pa., he progressed thru the 
many stages of high school teaching and 
administration until he became principal 
of the Northwestern State Normal School 
at Edinboro, Pa., in 1919 and two years 
later took over at East Stroudsburg. He 
came to Milwaukee from the principalship 
of the East Stroudsburg ( Pa.) State Norma! 
School. A native of New York he was grad- 
uated from the Clarion (Pa.) State Normal 
School in 1895 and Allegheny College in 
1905. He received a master’s degree from 
Harvard in 1909 and Allegheny awarded 
him an honorary master’s degree in 1915. 

° 2 e 

Merrick Nelson, 55, a teacher in the 
Appleton Public Schools for the past 27 
years, died Mar. 31 after a short illness. 
He was a graduate of Platteville State 
College and received his masters’ degree 
from the University of Wisconsin. Prior to 
joining the staff at Appleton, he taught at 
Mukwonago and at Bear Creek. He was 
past president of the Appleton Education 
Association. 

e 8 @ 

Henry Suttle, 65, a teacher at Milwau- 
kee Bay View High School for 33 years, 
died Apr. 18 at a Milwaukee hospital 
after a long illness. Before retiring in 
1960, he served as a counselor and sci- 
ence and chemistry teacher. He was 
teacher and principal at the Viroqua Ju- 
nior High School until joining the Mil- 
waukee staff. 

* & & 

Mary Vilette Murphy, 66, a second 
grade teacher in the Milwaukee Public 
Schools for about 40 years, passed away 
Apr. 14 after a brief illness. She had 
taught until the Easter recess. She was a 
graduate of the Milwaukee Normal School, 
now the University of Wisconsin at Mil- 
waukee, and from Marquette University. 

* ¢ @ 

Lynn B. Stiles, 85, died in a Milwau- 
kee hospital after a brief illness. He grad- 
uated from the Milwaukee Normal School 
in 1895. He taught in state graded schools 
until he became principal of the High 
School at Lake, Wis. In 1899 he resigned 
the post to become county superintendent 
of Milwaukee County Schools. In 1902 he 
became representative for Ginn and Com- 
pany and served in that capacity until he 
retired in 1942. 

° e ° 

Hazel LeFebvre of Oconto, 62, died 
Mar. 19 following a lengthy illness. A 
graduate of Whitewater State College, she 
taught for 30 years, 23 of which were at 
Lake Geneva. 


May 1961 
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Eau Claire to Receive HEW 
Dept. Youth Study Award 


EAU CLAIRE—Project Youth, a large 
scale community youth study, will be car- 
ried out in Eau Claire County during the 
next few years under the direction of John 
R. Thurston of the Psychology Department 
of Wisconsin State College at Eau Claire. 
A grant of $74,000 was awarded recently 
to the project from the National Institute 
of Mental Health of the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The children to be studied will include 
boys and girls from the third, sixth, and 
ninth grade levels in the city and rural 
schools of Eau Claire County. 


Aim of Study 


“The studies in the area of juvenile de- 
linquency have tended to emphasize the 
need for early identification of the law- 
breaker, the adjudicated delinquent, and 
for control measures involving his misbe- 
havior once he has been identified,” stated 
Thurston. 

“Much less attention has been given an- 
other form of juvenile problem behavior 
of great concern to the school and to the 
teacher. This takes the form of the young- 
sters who engage in aggressive, disruptive, 
or other disapproved behavior in the 
school. 

“The relative lack of research in this 
area is not easily explained inasmuch as it 
is readily observed that a major concern 
of teachers at all grade levels is the pupil 





whose behavior has become disruptive or 
unmanageable.” 


Collection of Data 

The program for the first two years, 
according to Thurston, will involve the 
accumulation of psychological-sociological 
data on 384 pupils and their parents. Each 
pupil selected and his or her parents will 
be interviewed and tested individually by 
professional social workers. 

Sponsors of the project are the Wiscon- 
sin Department of Public Welfare and the 
Wisconsin State College at Eau Claire. 

Other college faculty members and so- 
cial workers will participate in the study. 
An Advisory Committee of leading citizens 
of the community has been appointed. 


Two Workshops Scheduled 
For Trees for Tomorrow 


MADISON-Social studies teachers of 
Wisconsin will have an opportunity to 
attend a workshop at Trees for Tomorrow 
Camp at Eagle River Aug. 20-23, ac- 
cording to R. L. Liebenberg of the State 
Department. The purpose will be to show 
the relation of concepts of conservation to 
social studies. 

The 6th Annual Field Institute for Sci- 
ence Teachers will be held at the same 
camp Aug. 23-26. Its purpose also will 
be to demonstrate to teachers how conser- 
vation may be integrated with their sci- 
ence teaching. Inquiries should be made 
to James W. Busch, State Department of 
Public Instruction. 








INTERESTED 


in Outdoor Education and 
School Camping? 


Plan to attend the Outdoor Edu- 
cation and School Camping 
Workshop. 


Sponsored by the Wisconsin State 
Colleges at their Pigeon Lake 
Camp in the Chequamegon Na- 
tional Forest near Drummond 


July 26—-August 12 


3 Credits (graduate or undergraduate) 


$110 complete cost 


Write: 
HARRY F. BANGSBERG 
Board of Regents of State 
Colleges 
Madison 2, Wis. 
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JOIN : 


Wisconsin Education Association, 404 Insurance Bldg., 





WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


COURSES OFFERED 


» 


Executive Secretarial 


- 


» 


Secretarial 


a 


Stenographic 


7 


Clerical 
* Court Reporting 


* Medical Secretarial 


Extension Classes 


Business Administration 


Bookkeeping for Women 


* Also Night School and 


||| MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 
ers MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Serving — Youth of by 4 State of Wisconsin 
SINCE 1856 


SUMMER SESSION BEGINS 
MONDAY, JUNE 19 


* Begin Any Course 


* 


Classes Mornings Only 
* Ten-Week Session 


* Free Placement Service for After- 
noon Part-Time Jobs 


* Special Short Courses for Students 
Who Plan to Enter Another College 
or University in the Fall 


* Teenage Typing 








ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





PS 
Kew 


ad 


MEMBER OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION AND COUNCIL 
OF BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 











215 West Washington Avenue 


Otto J. Madland, President 
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ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


Since 1885 three generations of the 

Albert Family have offered person- 

alized efficient reliable service to 

educators at all levels from kinder- 

oc through university on a 
la -Wide ats : 


37 SO. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO s) 








MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS 














CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, Iowa 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
Cc. R. CO S, Manager 
Member N.A.T.A. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Missoula, Montana 
Member N.A.T.A. 


WESTERN STATES, ALASKA, HAWAII, FOREIGN 
GRADES, HIGH SCHOOL, COLLEGE 
Free Life Membership. Register Now! 
46 Years’ Placement Service 




















| have been serving the schools of America foi 
40 years and have helped many hundreds of 
teachers into fine positions. Our staff and | would 
be happy to serve you. 

Better write us for our enrollment form. 
Henry D. Hughes, Manager 
HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. JACKSON CHICAGO, ILL. 
Member N.A.T.A. 














MINNESOTA 


TEACHERS SERVICE 
Member N.A.T.A. 


Top salaries. Positions open Midwest to Calif. 
Write for enrollment blank and model appli- 
cation letter. 

800 Plymouth Bidg., Mi poli 


3. Mi. *, 























TEACHERS TOP SALARIES 
FOR IDEAL TEACHING 
CALIFORNIA CONDITIONS 

, WONDERFUL 
or gigas Agee CLIMATE 
— for fifty-two GOOD SCHOOLS 
eat ene No FINE 
ewe ration fee, ADMINISTRA- 
eee 

KEMP AGENCY 
Since 1909 

Dept. W, 681 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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RECESS TIME 


Reasonably Satisfied 

Letter to a Boston paper: “Dear Sir: 
When I subscribed a year ago you stated 
that if I were not satisfied at the end of 
the year I could have my money back. 
Well, I would like to have it back. 

“On second thought, to save you trouble, 
you may apply it to my next year’s sub- 
scription.” 

° ° e 

Some people have made an art of being 
slow to pick up the check. You've really 
got to hand it to them. 

2° ° ° 
The Brush-off 

Mother began washing the face of her 
4-year-old son and he put up a strong 
fight. 

“But you know I have to use soap and 
water to get you clean,” his mother told 
him. 

“Why can’t you just dust me?’ he asked. 

® * = 


If you're dissatisfied with your lot, 
maybe it’s because you haven't taken 
proper care of it. 

= * 2 


That’s My Boy! 

Father: “Well, son, what did you learn 
in school today?” 

Son (proudly): “I learned to say Yes 
sir and No, sir and No ma’am’ and Yes 
ma’am.” 

Father: “Really?” 

Son: “Yeah.” 

= = 2 

One good thing about inflation: in this 
day and age it’s practically impossible for 
a kid to get sick on a 5-cent candy bar. 

= o = 
Precocious Little Rascal 

“Here’s the final installment on the 
baby’s furniture.” 

“Fine, And how is the little fellow 
getting along?” 

“Real good. He was tops in his high 
school class last year.” 
2 * o 

Maybe It’s Inherited 

Boss: “You're very versatile, Miss 
Smithers. I didn’t know anyone could be 
so inefficient in so many different ways.” 

* * * 


In the old days when business was bad 
and jobs hard to get, they called it a 
panic. Now they have all sorts of fancy 
names for it depending upon the degree 
of seriousness. For example, in a readjust- 
ment, your neighbor loses his job. In a 
recession you lose your job. In a depres- 
sion your wife loses her job. 

= * = 


Double Check 
“I always thought I had a large balance 
in our joint account.” the embarrassed 
husband told the banker. 
“I’m afraid, sir,” the banker said “your 
wife has beaten you to the draw.” 
o = * 


Tis Folly to Be Wise 

Jones: “Why do you have such mis- 
spelled words and bad grammar on the 
signs in your windows?” 

Storekeeper: “So people will think I’m 
a fool and come in expecting to get the 
best of me. Thanks to those signs, busi- 
ness is the best I’ve had in years.” 








SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


We have been serving Southern 
Wisconsin and Northern Illinois for 
nearly a quarter of a century. We 
handle grade school text, work- 
books, papers and ALL school 
needs, We can deliver in a fair 
radius with our new Chevrolet Cor- 
van. Write or call us at: 
C-M OFFICE AND SCHOOL 
SUPPLY, INC. 


Court Street and Main 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 











SUMMER BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





A Summer 
Business in 
the Mobile 
Soft - Serve 
business can ss ; 
net up to, r e 
$8,000 per The Dairy Bar on Wheels. 
year extra in- 

come. Mobile Units, now coming into Wisconsin 
for the first time, are the latest innovation in 
the profitable soft-serve ice cream field. Requires 
less than $2,000 cash to start. For further infor- 
mation contact: FREEZER FRESH MOBILE UNITS, 
16380 West Small Road, New Berlin, Wisconsin, 
GArden 2-0636. 











WANTED 


Former Science Teacher with high interest 
in photographic theory and production 
techniques to become Laboratory Supervisor 
of our Filmstrip and Graphic Arts Labora- 
tory. Good salary, progressive salary in- 
creases, and usual fringe benefits are 
available. This is a full-time job, with no 
travel or selling, and requires residence in 
or near Madison. Contact Visual Education 
Consultants, Inc., 2066 Helena Street, 
Madison 1, Telephone CHerry 9—8515 
for interview. 











DUDLEY’S 


Educational Bureau—Since 1912 
We work for you to find the position 
you want where you want it. Write 


M. E. McCORNOCK, Director 
Iron River, Mich. 














FUR OPE 


A low-cost unregimented tour with the fun of 

personal discovery. A unique route—up to 70 

days and 24 countries on and off the beaien 

path. Russia, Spain, North Africa optional. Un- 

less you're set on the conventional tour, write: 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 SEQUOIA, BOX S—PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 














SPECIAL SCHOOL RATES 
RIDE 


tHe DUCKS 


Fun and Adventure on Land and Water. Tours Daily 
Starting May Ist. Send for free brochure and school 
rate card today! 
WISCONSIN DUCKS INC. 
Box 56 « Wisconsin Dells, Wis. 
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Wisconsin Bookmen to Give 
Book Displays at Colleges 


MADISON-—Teachers attending summer 
sessions at the Wisconsin State Colleges 
this year and teachers living in the state 
will have an opportunity to see and dis- 
cuss the latest textbooks according to a 
new plan devised by the Wisconsin Book- 
men’s Association and the directors of the 
summer sessions. The Wisconsin Bookmen’s 
Association, composed of representatives of 
all the publishers serving Wisconsin 
schools, will inaugurate a system of two- 
day exhibits in cooperation with the state 
colleges. 


YOURS ... for the asking 


Here is a easy way to order informa- 
tional material offered by advertisers in the 
May issue. You will find teaching aids, 
travel literature or other descriptive book- 
lets to serve as a help in your school or 
personal buying. Your requests are for- 
warded promptly to the companies in- 
volved. They will send you the material. 
For fastest service, write directly to the 
advertisers at addresses shown in their ads. 
44, Brochure on different kind of tour 
thru Europe and a corner of Africa. De- 
scribes itinerary and gives costs for 20 
countries in 70 days, summer 1961. (Eu- 
rope Summer Tour) 


69. Information on Dr. Sharton’s Trans- 
atlantic University Tours’ 11-country Euro- 
pean tour for 1961. (Dr. Alfreda Stallman) 


159. A brochure on Teaching in California 
which discusses conditions, credentials, 
salaries, climate, tenure, placement. (Kemp 
Agency ) 
161. Vacations Colorful folders with maps, 
pictures, prices covering variety of inde- 
pendent or escorted tours by Greyhound 
bus to all of America’s scenic and historic 
vacation areas. (Greyhound Highway 
Tours ) 
162. New Posture Posters provide com- 
pletely different approach to teaching the 
fundamentals of healthful posture, Set of 
4 in full color, plus Good Posture Award 
Badge. Appeals to boys and girls kinder- 
garten thru high school. (American Seat- 
ing Co.) 
163. Information on practical low-cost 
teaching machines, a descriptive list of 
classroom-tested, programmed courses now 
in use, and other material. Teaching Mate- 
rials Corp., A Division of Grolier Inc.. 
> 


165. Across Lake Michigan by S. S. Mil- 
waukee Clipper is a full-color brochure 
which shows rates and schedules and gives 
details of ship’s accommodations, describes 
trip across Lake Michigan, with your car 
aboard the Clipper, between Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin and Muskegon, Michigan. The 
six-hour cruise eliminates 240 miles of 
congested driving. (Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan Steamship Co.) 

168. Mason’s 1961 Orient Holiday is a 
colorful brochure, well illustrated, with 
complete itinerary of a 45-day trip to the 
Orient. (Harvey R. Mason Travel Co., 
Inc.) 








WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The schedule for the exhibits has been 
reported in the special college section in 
the March Journal and in the summer ses- 
sion catalogs of the colleges. 


Requested by Officials 


The project by the Wisconsin Bookmen’s 
Association has resulted from the requests 
from several state college presidents who 
saw the need and value of such displays. 
The plan has been used widely in other 
states and was tried out successfully by the 
bookmen at the University of Wisconsin 
at Milwaukee last summer and prior to 
that at La Crosse and Whitewater. 

To enhance the value of these group 
exhibits, faculty members often make com- 
parative assignments to encourage teachers 
to set up criteria for objective textbook 
studies, bookmen are sometimes invited to 


address methods classes or answer ques- 


tions, textbook study committees from sur- 
rounding school systems visit the exhibits, 
and special speakers may address general 
assemblies on textbook publishing. Oppor- 
tunity has also been arranged by the col- 


leges for informal exchanges of methods, 


problems, and viewpoints between the 


bookmen and school of education faculties 


at luncheons, picnics, coffees, golf, and the 


like. 


Immature at Three 

The National Parent-Teacher tells about 
the young mother who received a nur- 
sery school report describing her daugh- 
ter as “emotionally immature.” Asked the 
puzzled mother, “If you can’t be immature 
at three, when can you be?” 
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AUTO-TOURISTS! 
TAKE LAKE MICHIGAN 





SHORT CUT 


Milwaukee, Wis. — Muskegon, Mich. 
Morning, Afternoon, Night Sailings 


Save 240 miles of driving — 

Night sailings—gain a day—travel while you 
sleep. Enjoy Clipper hospitality—Spacious 
decks, beautiful lounges. Outside bedrooms 
with toilets, berths, children’s playroom, free 
movies, TV, dancing, fine food and refresh- 
ments at reasonable prices. Send for beautiful 
color brochure showing rates, schedules, etc. 


WISCONSIN & MICHIGAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Dept. ST-61, Milwaukee, Municipal Passenger Pier 
500 N. Harbor Drive—Tel. BRoadway 1-7905 
Muskegon, Mich., ‘‘The Mart’'—Tel. PArkway 2-3679 







One Way Rate 
Auto 

$8.95 
Passenger 
$5.75 
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State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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EDITORIALS 


Let’s Define Terms 


® During legislative hearings and during the recent 
campaign for the office of state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, we heard repeatedly the argument for 
local control of schools. In legislative hearings propo- 
nents for local control argue against school reorganiza- 
tion, maintaining that any combining of school districts 
deprives them of the control of their school. That is 
true. But how “local” can we get? 

According to the 39th Biennial Report of the State 
Department of Public Instruction, Wisconsin had in 
1959 three one-room schools each having an enrollment 
of five pupils. They have local control. At the other 
extreme for the same year, the City of Milwaukee had 
a total public school enrollment of 93,411 pupils. They 
also have local control. 

If the ratio of voters to school enrollment is the same 
in each district, it would be 1 to 18,000. Have you 
heard of any citizens of Milwaukee urging the splitting 
of their district into small units in order to get more 
local control? The individual voter has one vote in 
whichever district he resides. His chances of serving 
on the school board, of course, are greater in the small 
community than in the larger. 

Common sense supported by research tells us that 
school districts, if they operate efficiently and if they 
provide the kind of curriculum and qualified teachers 
we need for the 20th century, should have a school 
population of at least 1,000 pupils enrolled from kinder- 
garten to 12th grade. That enrollment would provide a 
high school with approximately 300 students and grade 
schools with an enrollment of 700. 

We believe the argument of local control can be 
carried too far for the welfare of education. We also 
believe the user of the argument should define the 
term “local.” 


Why Do They Do It? 


® The Education Department of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce has published a pamphlet 
entitled “Education—An Investment in People,” an ex- 
cellent research study to prove that education is an 
investment and not just another expenditure. 

In spite of their professed belief in education, how- 
ever, the organization seems to be doing their utmost 
to confuse the citizen about the present status of edu- 
cation. The Chamber of Commerce is opposed to fed- 
eral support for education which is their right, but we 
question the news releases which emanate from their 
headquarters to give the public a distorted view of the 
problem. 

One release reads, “A new Chamber analysis of gov- 
ernment statistics shows that if there is a shortage, it 
averages about three classrooms per district.” Accept- 
ing the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
figure of 132,000 classroom shortage (which the Cham- 
ber doubts), the Chamber reminds us that there are 
42,428 school districts in the nation. Dividing the num- 
ber of classrooms by the number of districts we can see 
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that their average of three classrooms per district short 
age is correct. But here’s the hitch. We have approxi. 
mately 24,000 one-room school districts in the Unitec: 
States, 1,152 of which are in Wisconsin. Of the Wiscon 
sin total, 629 have fewer than 15 pupils each. Som: 
have as low as five. From these facts it is quite obvious 
that Wisconsin's one-room districts do not need thre: 
additional classrooms each, but perhaps the scarcit, 
prevails in our metropolitan districts where our popu- 
lation is being concentrated. 

By the same manipulation of figures the Chambe: 
shows in their releases that there is a teacher in the 
classroom for every 25 pupils, and hence no scarcity of 
teachers. Furthermore they point to the number oi 
graduates from teachers colleges and conclude that in 
course of time we will have a sufficient number of 
qualified teachers. They fail to add that one out of five 
graduates qualified to teach never enters teacliing. In- 
dustry pays them better. 

Not only is the Chamber of Commerce dealing in 
averages which has its shortcomings, but they are also 
considering every person a teacher, regardless of the 
lack of professional preparation. 

Recently we heard a representative of the Chamber 
of Commerce on a television program accuse the propo- 
nents of federal support with using “the numbers game” 
to hoodwink the people. We have also read editorials in 
the press, quoting Chamber of Commerce figures, make 
the same charge. We ask, “Who’s making the most of 
‘the numbers game?” 

Before the American ciitzens swallow the bait, we 
remind them of the statistician who drowned while 
wading across a stream which had an average depth of 
only two feet. 


To Retiring Teachers 


* In the next two months hundreds of teachers will 
close their classroom doors for the last time, and many 
administrators will turn over the keys of their office to 
their successors. As years ago, you took the place of 
your predecessor, others will take your place to con- 
tinue the unfinished business of education. 

Now that you are about to retire, the beginning of 
retirement is another distinct break in the life of an 
individual. To aid you in your adjustment to a less 
exacting life and one of more leisure, we suggest that 
you write to Senior Citizens of America, 1129 Ver- 
mont Ave. N. W., Washington 5, D. C., for a pamphlet 
entitled, “Planning Your Retirement.” It is free. 

If you want to keep in touch with education and 
your friends in education, we suggest that you continue 
your membership in the WEA for $1 per year for which 
you receive the Wisconsin Journal of Education and 
the privilege of attending the WEA convention. 

As one teacher to another, we say thank you for your 
years of supporting our professional organization, and 
we congratulate you for devoting the working years of 
your lives to the profession which is the foundation of 
all professions and the hope for the advancement 
of civilization. 


May 1961 
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In the verdant weeks of spring, a sure sign of 





the good life in Wisconsin is a ribbon of road. 
ite: The sturdy sinews of the state’s great highway 
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THE DOCTORS’ PLAN y OF THE STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN * 330 E. LAKESIDE * MADISON 5, WISCONSIN © ALPINE 6-310] 


© 1961, by State Medical Society of Wisconsin 





yOu 
didn't 


KNOW. 


there’s a No-Roll Crayrite Crayon? 


Then you’re missing out on a wonderful coloring material! 
Milton Bradley No-Rolls offer your classes the same bright, 
uniform, long-lasting colors found in other fine Crayrite 
Crayons — plus the fact they're flattened on one side so ey _ oie aa 
they can’t roll off tables or desks and break! Try No-Roll 
hetero Crayrite Crayons in your classes soon. 


Milton Bradley Crayons have earned the 
Certified Products Seal of the Crayon, Cc R A Y R | 


Water Color & Craft Institute. This is 


your certification that the products which 
bear this seal meet the standards set for 
quality and nontoxic materials. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPAN Y 


Springfield 2, Massachusetts 








